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ABSTRACT 
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activities they were devoting their time, and how they now regarded 
their roles as academic men and women. Findings are compared with a 
similar study made in 1956, providing the only evidence on a 
state-wide basis of changes in the character of faculties during 
these years. (Author) 
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chapter 1 



PLAN OF THE STUDY 

, Burgeoning college enrotlments of the 1950's and the concurrent need for 
new faculty generated several studies to gain information about wiio served 
on college faculties,! how these persons regarded their jobs, and how new 
fcculty could be recruited. Although members of college and Unit-ersity staffs 
had studied personnel in; many other occupations, they had seldom turned 
the spotlight of research on the academic community itself. 
_ In 1956 the Universi: / of Minnesota conducted a questionnaire and 
interview study of college teachers in the state's 33 accredited institutions of 
higher education. This study of career preparations, patterns, and satisfac- 
tions, reported in a USOE monograph,' stimulated similar analyses of faculty 
characteristics in other parts of the country. 

The problem of skyrocketing 'enrollments remains, but to it have been 
added the need to develop a wider range of programs and the facilities to 
house them, steadily increasing pressures for research, and unprecedented 
, demands for faculty consultative and other off-campus services. These 
.^dramatic developments led to a second Minnesota statewide study, begun in 
1968 This largely replicated the earlier study, with some additional questions 
included to probe the 'extent and nature of faculty members' research 
publications,: and consultative activities, and their attitudes toward collective 
bargaining. 

Participants in the Study 

Included in the 1968 study were faculty members in Minnesota's 43 
: rerngnized private and public colleges, with this gain largeJy due to ■ 
mufoplying junior colleges. In each institution offering baccalau.feate degrees 
a, 20 percent random .stratifieJ sample was taken of faculty members 

: Clas^<fled by academic rank, to assure proportionate representation of junior 
ana .enior staff. Since the junior colleges are relatively small, all faculty 
members were invited to participate. Preliminary letters were sent to the 
college presidents and deans, explaining the purpose of the study and seeking 
heir help.in enlisting faculty participation. Four-page printed questionnaires 
followed in Spring 1968, along with a letter to the 1678 faculty members 



'%T.t^:.J^T^ n«- •"'h" Stecklein, Job _Motiv ation5 and SatFsfactions of Collage 
j£^s U S. Office of Education, 1961. Title s are given in this monograph of nine 
pudljshed articles treating special aspects of this Study. 



who comprised the working sample. Respondents did not sign their names, 
but a code number on each blank permitted two follow-ups of non-respon: 
dents. It also provided information on academic rank, type of college, and the 
particular institution Involved. The distribution of respondents is shown in 
Table 1 . 

At the time of the study, two-fifths (43 percent) of all Minnesota higher 
education faculty were on the University of Minnesota staff. A fourth (26 
percent) were in liberal arts colleges, a fifth (20 percent) in state colleges, and 
9 and 2 percents respectively in public and private junior colleges. The 1035 
men and 348 women who returned the completed questionnaire represented 
82 percent of the sample (and 28 percent of all Minnesota higher .education 
faculty members). Though this return was notas high as in the prior study (94 
percent), due chiefly to a late spring mailing, statistical tests showed that the 
respondents were representative of the total sample with respect to rank and 
type of coilege, the only two points checked. 

Table 1: Respondents Classified by Hank and Type of Coliege 



Percentage of Faculty Members 





All 




Liberal 




Public,. 


Private 




Four-year 


Univ. of 


;Arts ^ 


State 


Junior 


Junior 




Colleges 


Minnesota CoUeges Colleges Colleges Colleges 


Rank 


' N=923 


, N=455 : 


M=263 


N=205 


N=375^ 


tM-86 


Professor 


21.9% 


24.8% 


20.5% 


17.1% 


G 


. 0 


Assoc. Professor 


18.4 


22.4 


16.3 


12.2 


0 


0 


Asst. Professor 


26.7 


27.6 


27.4 


23 J 


0 


0 


Instructor 


25.9 


20.2 


rs.i 




100* 


100* 


Research Associate 


.9 


1.3 




■ 0 


0 


0 


Lecturer 


1.8 


3.7 


0 


0 


0 




Other 


4.4- 


0 


15.6^ 


0 


0 


0 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



^Institutions without fact.'U\' rank 



, * ; As might be expected, there is a notable difference in the rank distribution. 

. ■ ; , i . . for the four-year and junior college groups since "Instructor" is the only rank 

, ; used in the latter Institutions. And within the four-year college group, the; 

state colleges diverged strikingly from the others, with almost half their staff 
O . ■. ; „ ; classified as instructors., Since 1956, .the percentag 

■ERXC;, .'. \ • four-year institutions had declined by 7 percent. ,■: 
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Procedures and Organization of the Report 

Data from the ciuestionnaires, which included some free-response items, 
were coded and entered on IBM cards and the punching verified. Major 
tabulations reported in the present monograph involve the various types of 
Minnesota institutions, but other illuminating analyses are described in the 
concluding section.- Simple descriptive statistics were used including 
measures of central tendency and ..tests of the significance of percentage 
differences. Unless the latter met at least the five percent (.05) level of 
significance, no reference will be made to' them In the text. 

Information gained regarding personal backgrounds and job motivations is 
presented first, followed by chapters sketching these faculty members' 
preparation for an academic career, their present responsibilities and 
achievements , and their appraisals of faculty service. 

Prime attention will be given to the response of faculty members in 
baccalaureate and advanced programs (referred to as "four-yaar" faculty) 
with significant differences in response patterns of those teaching in private 
liberal arts colleges, the state colleges, and the University of Minnesota cited 
In the text. Similarly, when junior college respondents deviated significantly 
from those in four-year institutions, this fact will also be noted. 

The final chapter of this section summarizes the principal findings, draws 
some conclusions, and suggests implications for action and further research. 
In the third section brief sketches are given of the characteristics of particular 
types of faculty members, such as women faculty, young and older faculty 
and those heavily engaged-jn research and writing. 



'For a more detailed analysis of University of Minnesota faculty see Ruth E F.-kpr, 
Howard Y. Williams and Douglas H. Anderson, The University o 'f Minl.nt. pL,' > ■' 
Who Serves and Why, University nf MInno.n,.-. 1 gTT" ' — Faculty. 
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chapter 2 



BACKGROUIMDS AND CAREER DECISIONS OF 
MINNESOTA COLLEGE FACULTY 

Family traditions, schooling, and prior work experiences had undoubtedly 
helped to shape these college teachers' career decisions and their attitudes 
toward academic life. "Census" facts outlined in the earlier sections of -ihis 
chapter therefore provide a useful backdrop for examining these individuals' 
reasons for choosing college careers and for interpreting their current 
attitudes toward this profession. The latter part of the present chapter probes 
these individuals' first serious thoughts about this field, their perceptions as 
undergraduates of career possibilities in this field, what other occupational 
goals they had considered, and what factors had apparently influenced their 
decision. 



Sex, Age, and Marital Status 

Approximately three-fourths (76 percent) of. the respondents in four-year 
institutions were men,, with the proportion varying, from 71 percent in the 
private liberal arts colleges to 82 percent at the University of Minnesota. Men 
constituted 74 percent of the public and 58 percent of the private junior 
colilege samples. The representation of females on Minnesota junior and 
four-year college staffs had decreased 5 percent since 1956. 

The median age for faculty serving in four-year institutions was 42 years- 
or two years younger than in 1956. The current figure here is almost exactly 
the same as the recently reported national average. About a fourth of this 
group were under 35 years of age and another fourth 50 years, or older. 
Liberal arts colleges tended to have the oldest faculty , with almost a third 50 
years or older. For the public junior college group the median was 41 (43 in 
the private junior colleges), or four years younger than in the earlier study. 
Median faculty age appears to be inversely related to the rate at which 
colleges are expanding, with public junior college faculty being the youngest 
and liberal arts college faculty being the oldest. 

Approximately a third (32 percent) of the four-year college sample had 
been bom; in Minnesota and 37 percent in the North Central States/ Nine 
percent had come from foreign countries. As might have been expected, the 
proportion of native Minnesotans was highest (56 percent) among public 
junior college faculty members and lowest (25 percent) for those at the 
University."" 



Three-fourth-s (75 percent) of the respondents were currently married and 
another 4 percent widowed, divorced, or separated. Most (70 percent) of the 
married persons had at leasC one child, with the number ranging as high as 
eight. The average faculty family included two children. The proportion of 
married faculty members had increased 15 percent during the twelve-year 
period, likely reflecting trends toward earlier marriage, increased financial 
status, and fewer affiliations with religious orders. 

Educational and Occupational Background of Family 

Approximately a third of these .faculty members' fathers and mothers had 
taken some college work, as contrasted with only 18 percent in 1956. Twelve 
percent in each group had concluded .heir formal education with a bachelor's 
degree and an additional 12 percent of the fathers and three percent of the 
mothers had earned some type of professional or graduate degree. In contrast, 
. 30 percent of the parents had. not gone beyond the elementary school. This 
latter figure was somewhat higher (36 percent) for the junior college groups 
Some college work had been completed by 10 percent more of the parents of 
University and liberal arts faculty than of those with junior or state college 
affiliations. 

The largest proportion (29 percent) of the four-year group stated that 
their fathers had been farmers or skilled tradesmen. Managerial or business 
occupations and the. professions (exclusive of teaching) were named next 
most frequently, by 20 and 11 percents respectively. Nine percent reported 
that their fathers had been teachers. The remaining ones had been employed 
as unskilled or semi-sL. lied laborers or as office clerks or sales people. Most 
respondents (60 percent) reported that their mothers had not worked outside 
the home. Teaching and clerical and sales were cited as the mothers' 
occupation by 13 and 6 percents respectively. These figures were . not 
significantly different from those in 1956. 

Junior college faculty members tended to come from homes that ranked 
relatively low in socio-economic status, with almost half the junior college 
faculty fathers reported as unskilled, semi-skilled, or skilled labor or farmers, 
compared with only a third of four-year college faculty fathers. However a 
greater proportion of junior college faculty fathers were in the managerial or 
business group and fewer in the skilled trades and farming than had been the 
case in 1956. 

Career Goals Anticipated During College Years 

These faculty members had apparently decided to join a college or 
University staff relatively late in their formal schooling. Only seven percent of 



those now serving in four-year colleges said that they had seriously considered 
such a career prior to entering college, with five percent recalling this as a 
definite career goal at that time (see Table 2). A third had given sonne thought 
to this possibility during their undergraduate college days, but only 20 
percent had actually decided by the tinne they graduated. By the time they 
received their highest degree, nine-tenths (88 percent) had considered college ■ 
service as a career and 59 percent had actually chosen it. Although the 1968 
sample had considered college careers somewhat later than the 1956 sample, 
the median time of decision-making came slightly earlier. 



Table 2: RECALLED VOCATIONAL GOALS AT THREE POINTS IN COL- 
LEGE AND GRADUATE STUDY 
(Four-Year College Faculty Only) 



At Time of Upon Receipt Upon Receipt 



Vocational Field 


College 
Entrance 

N=923 


of Bachelor's 
Degree 

N=^923 


of Highest 
Degree 

N=923 ■ 


Teaching: Elem., & Sec. 


27.6% 


" : 32.2% 


14.9% 


College teaching 


5.2 


20.5 . 


58.7 


Physical & Biological Sci. 


19.2 


■ 12.1 


5.2 


Health Sciences 


8.1 


5.5 


3.4 


Other professions 


4.9 


2.2 


1.1 


Religious 


4.2 


3.1 


.3 


Business 


4.8 


3.5 


.5 


Social Sci. and services 


2.2 


: 4.8 


4.3 


Other: music, art, govt., theater 


15.9 


9.9 


4.0 


No response 


8.0 


6.3 


7.6 


Total 


■ 100 


100 


100 
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More junior and state college faculty members than those currently 
teaching in liberal arts colleges or the University said that they had intended, 
at college, entrance, to become elementary or secondary teachers. This 
difference also held when they received their bachelor's and highest 
degrees. , 
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Influential Factors in Career Decision 

How did these persons become interested in academic careers? What were 
the primary factors which influenced this choice? Obviously, many special 
interests and circumstances helped to shape such a decision, and it is difficult 
for an individual to single out, retrospectively, the more influential ones. 
Nevertheless some insight was gained into these motivating factors by asking 
respondents to check, from a list of twenty personal and situational factors 
those which they felt had influenced their thinking and then to identify the 
chief factor involved. 

Special circumstances and opportunities had evidently played a significant 
role in recruiting these people to academic careers. For example, nearly one 
out of every three respondents said that the offer of an unsought college 
teaching job had influenced their decision. This was particularly the case in • 
private liberal arts and junior colleges. Another third said that scholarship or 
fellowship offers had helped to orient them toward college teaching, with this 
a more significant factor for University faculty than for those' in other 
four-year institutions. About a fourth noted that some college teacher had 
helped to recruit them, while a fifth attributed such encouragement to a 
college administrator or counselor. About a third of all responses given were 
of these types, suggesting that situational factors had significantly influenced 
their choice of a college career. Compared with 1956, the offer of an 
unsolicited job and G.I. benefits were slightly less important. 
; As important as the above circumstantial factors were, characteristics of 
the job itself played a more decisive role in decision -making, at least as viewed 
retrospectively. Thus half of the respondents checked "liked working 
conditions" and "intellectual challenge" and a third such factors as "was so 
mterested in subject I wanted to continue its study," "desired to work with 
college age youth," "felt I could contribute more to my field by college 
teaching," and "could make greatest contribution to society in this area." 

: A significantly larger proportion of the junior college faculty (64:vs 37 
percent) checked "desired to work with college age students" than was true for 
the four-year college staff members. In contrast, nearly twice as large a 
proportion of the latter (27 vs. 14 percentKindicated that the offer of a 
graduate, fellowship had influenced their choice, and almost four times as 
many (30 vs. 8 percent) specified .research opportuniti.es .asian important ' 
consideration. Such research interest was largely centered at the University of 
Minnesota (45 percent compared with 1 b percent for the other four-year 
institutions).';.:''^'' :'.:•■:.,' '■'.■ 

: . Asked to . identify the most influential factor, faculty members gave a Wide 
variety of explanations. The. most frequent response (13:percent) -was that "a 
college teaching job was offered although T had not. sought one." The two 



next ranking answers were "so interested in the subject 1 wanted to continue 
its study" and "could make my greatest contribution to society in this area." 
Junior college faculty more often cited their interest in college age students 
and liking for collegiate working conditions and put less stress on interest in 
their discipline. 

Comparing these responses with those made by faculty members twelve 
years earlier, some significant changes appear in the factors influencing the 
choice of an academic career. These present faculty had apparently been 
given more encouragement by college teachers and administrators to enter the 
field and were also more attracted by the social significance of the task and 
improved working conditions. Specific interests in students or particular 
subject fields seem: to have played a somewhat lesser role in shaping career 
decisions of current faculty members. 



Table 3: FACTORS INFLUENCING CHOICE OF A 
COLLEGE TEACHING CAREER 



Percent of Faculty 

Liberal Public Private 





Four-Year 


Univ. of 


.Arts 


State 


Junior 


Junior 




Institutions 


^tinnesota 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Factors ■ 


N=923 


N=455 


N=263 


N=205 


N=375 


N=a6 


Situatiorial 














High school staff member suggested it 


2.7% 


2.2% 


4.2% 


1.9% 


4.0% 


2.3% 


College teacher recorPfP*^- ded it 


25.2 


22.4 


30.4 


24.9 


20.8 


12.8 


College administrator oir counselor encouraged me . 


19.6 


14.1 


27.0 ■ 


22.4 


18.1 


22.0 


parents, relatives, or friends favored it 


8.9 


9.2 


8.7 


8.3 


9.1 


11.6 


Graduate fellowship or assistsntship 


27.6 


32.8 


18.2 


28.3 


14.1 


7.0 


College teachirg job offered although I hadn't sought one 


33.8 


■ 25.7. 


44.5 


38.0 


36.5 


71.9 


G.I . Benefits aid to advance-i vtfork 


11.7 


11.0 


7.6 


18.5 


9.3 h' 


; 0 


Armed forces training led me into field 


i;o 


1.3 


.8 


.5 


1.3 


' 0 


Husband (v^ife) v«as,or planned to be a college teacher 


t.8 


.9 


t.S 


4.4 


2.1 


4.6 


Just ' drifted" into college teaching 


8.6 


7.9 


9.5 


8.8 


12.5 


4.6 


' Total' 


140.9 


127.5 


152.4 


156.0 


127.8 


136.8 


Personal Interests or Concerns 














So interested in subject 1 wanted to continue its study 


32.4 


34.3 


33.5 


26.8 


22.7 


15.1 


Oesiref^ to work with college age itudents 


36.8 


29.0 


, 43.0 


46.3 


64.0 


: 42.9 


Wanted a job with security and prestige 


12.1 


1 1 .2 


1 1,0 


15.6 


13.9 


10.4 


Felt 1 could contribute more to field by college teaching 


33.8 


31.9 


34.6 


37.1 


36.5 


46.4 


Wanted to pursue research activities in my field 


30,2 


45,7 


16,0 


14.1 


7.5 


7.0 


Make greatest contribution to society in this area : 


34.1 


33.0 


38.8 : 


30.7 


30,1 


33,6 


Liked working conditions 


51,4 


53.9 


44,1 : 


55.6 


62.7 


25.5 - 


Wanted to be a part of the college academic and social life 


, 30.6 


. 30,1 


28.9 


34,1 : 


28,0 


18.6 


Desired to emulate a certain college professor 


12.8 


11.2 


; 17.1 


10.7 


8,8 


3.5 


More of an intellectual challenge 


,43.3 


46.8 


38.8 


41,5 


45.1 


37,1 


.Other'. ■ . ' . ■ 


10.6 


9.7 


. 15.2 


10,2 


10.1 


15.1 


■ Total* 


, 328.1 


426.8! 


321.0 


322.7 


409.4 


255.2 



•The amount ihat a total exceeds 100 percent indicates the extent to which rr.pre than one response was checked. 



Summary 

The typical Minnesota faculty member is a forty-two year old male, 
usually born in the North Central states, married, and having two children! 
Most often he came from a family where the father was a skilled tradesman, 
farmer, manager, or in business for himself and the mother a housewife. He 
had usually not considered a college career until he was in graduate school 
and had not definitely chosen it until he had earned his highest degree. 

Such characteristrcc of faculty service as working conditions, contacts with 
college youth, and interest in a particular subject area were recalled as the 
greatest attractions of this : career. A . number of respondents cited such 
situational factors as in unsought; college position and the availability of 
scholarships and fellowships as major inducements to enter the field. 
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chapter 3 



PREPARATION FOR A CAREER 

Minnesota faculty members came from a wide variety of educational 
backgrounds and work experiences. Also markedly different were the ways in 
which they had supported themselves during their undergraduate and 
graduate years and the type and extent of preparation secured for academic 
service. 

Honors Received at the Baccalaureate Level 

That many faculty members had achieved distinction in their under- 
graduate studies is seen in the number of honors received. Almost -half (47 
percent) of the four-year and a third (33 percent) of the junior college faculty 
had received some type of honor or special academic recognition. Almost a 
fifth of those receiving honors reported two or more awards. These patterns 
were much the same as in 1956, except that fewer of the present junior 
college faculty had received such recognition. 

Level of Academic Preparation 

Approximately half (48 percent) of the teachers in four-year colleges held 
doctorates, with the proportions ranging from 36 percent in the state colleges 
and 40 in the private liberal arts colleges to 59 percent for the University of 
Minnesota. The same percentages for the three latter groups in 1956 were 46, 
32, and ,55 respectively. The eleven percent decrease in doctorates at state 
colleges reflects the enormous growth of those institutions, evidenced by the 
fact that nearly half of the staff is at the instructor level. A fifth of the 
four-year college sample reported a master's or second level professional 
degree as the highest degree and another fifth some graduate study beyond, 
this level. The bachelor's degree alone was held by about one person in 
thirteen (8 percent), chiefly persons working in such fields as art, music, and 
drama, where other types of preparation are usually required. Although only 
two percent of the junior college staff members held doctorates, a 
considerable proportion (34 percent) were currently taking graduate work 
beyond the master's degree, with half of these programs pointed toward 
doctorates. The distribution based on highest earned degree is given in Table 
■ 4.-.-.. ■ ' ■•• 



Table 4: HIGHEST EARMED DEGREE 



Percent of Facu I ty 









Liberal 




Public 


Private 




Four -Year 


Univ. of 


Arts 


State 


Junior 


Junior 




Institutions 


Minnesota Colleges Colleges 


i Colleges 


Colleges 


Degree* 


N=923 


N-455 


N-263 


N = 205 


N=375 


N=86 


Bachelor's degree 


2.3% 


3.5% 


1.5% 


.5% 


2.1% 


■ 8.1% 


Bachelor's degree plus 


5.8 


4.8 


8.0 


5.4 


14.1 


24.4 


Bachelor's degree or 












first level profes- 














sional degree 


3.0 


5.9 


: .4 


0 


.3 


2.3 


Master's or second ' 












level professional 














degree 


19.0 


14.6 


24.0 


22,4 


47.0 


40.9 


Master's degree plus 


20.3 


11.2 


24.0 


35.6 


34.1 


22.0 


Doctorate 


48.6 


59.2 


40.2 


35.6 


1.9 


2.3 : 


No degree 


: .4 ; 


.4 


.8 


0 


.5 


0 


No response 


_ .6 ■ 


: A 


1 •) 


.5 


0 


0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



"Degree classification is that used by the U.S. Office of Education 



Source of Degree 

Private and public institutions had contributed unequally to the under- 
graduate preparation of faculty members in the four-year colleges; with 40.. 
percent reporting that they had taken their baccalaureate studies in private 
colleges (a 7 percent decline since 1956) and 53 percent in public higher 
institutions in this country: Another five percent had earned their Initial 
degree in foreign schools, with no information available for the few remaining 
persons. The public junior college facu Ity was even more largely a product of 
public higher education (71 percent had received their first degree from 
public institutions, as contrasted with 61 percent in 1956).. In contrast, 
two-thirds {69 percent the same as 1 956) of the private liberal arts and 
five-sixths (86 percent) of private junior college faculties had earned their 
first degree in private institutions. 

About two-fifths {41 percent) of these four-year college faculty members 
had received their bachelor's degrees from Minnesota colleges; another third 
had graduated from institutions in other North Central States. A fifth of the 
group had obtained bachelor's degrees from schools located in states outside 
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the north-central region and, as nnentioiied above, five percent had attended 
foreign institutions. Significantly fewer (9 percent) of the junior college 
teachers had received their first degrees from institutions outside the 
north-central area. 

The proportions of Minnesota-trained people declined slightly at the 
master's and doctoral levels. Thus a third (38 percent) of these Minnesota 
faculty members had earned their highest degree within the state, and another 
35 percent from institutions in other north-central states. The geographical 
origins of bachelor's and highest degrees had not changed appreciably since 
• 1956.-- , , 

^ Ma/or Ffefds o f Study 

Among undergraduate majors/ the physical and biolcgical sciences and the 
humanities were the most popular fields. Teacher and othe; formD of 
professional education .drew more master's than baccalaureate candidates, 
whereas there was some decline in humanities, social science, a^'d' especially 
physical and biological science majors at this level. 

At the Ph.D. level a third (35 percent) had majored in the physical or 
biological sciences, between 9 and 15 percent higher than the proportion at 
the bachelor's or master's degree levels respectively .'The proportion (20 
percent) of social science majors among doctoral recipients had also increased 
over'the master's level (by 5 percent), but not over the proportion at the 
bachelor's. Proportions majoring in the other fields at the Ph.D. level were 
similar to thk e at the master's level, except for the; humanities, which 
showed an 8 poTcent decrease. At all degree levels, more University faculty 
majored in physical and biological sciences and vocational-professional areas 
than in other fields. Liberal arts faculty were ; more often drawn to 
humanities, philosophy, and religion, whereas larger proportions of state 
college faculty had specialized In education. Junior college faculty had often 
majored in humanities and education. 

Since 1 956, there has been a relative decline in the proportion of graduate 
students In the huri-ianities and an increase in those in the social sciences. 
Rather surprisingly, there was no proportional increase in physical and 
biological science degrees during this twelve-year period, even though ^his is 
where fellowship monies and special grants have been most generous. 

Sources of Financia/ Support 

These future college teachers had, financed their education in a variety of 
ways, as Table 5 indicates. In addition to specifying all means of support used 
during their undergraduate and graduate years, respondents were asked to 
identify their chief support at each level. 



Two-thirds (66 perxent) of these faculty members had apparently received 
some financial assistance from their parents during undergraduate years 
Approximately two-fifths (41 percent) had held off-campus jobs, and a third 
(34 percent) had worked on the campus. A third - a figure that increased to 
46 percent for the state college faculties - had drawn on personal savings 
during their baccalaureate study. When asked about the major source of 
support during undergraduate days, .two-fifths (37 percent) indicated parental 
financial assistance. No significant differences emerged between junior and 
four-year, college faculty, ;except that the Jatter reported double the 
percentage of undergraduate scholarships and fellowships (27 vs. 14 
percent). 



Table 5: SOURCESOF FINANCIAL SUPPORT DURING 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY 





Four Year 


Univ. of 




InstttLitions 


Minnesota 


Source oi Support 


N-'923 . 


N-455 


Undergraduate 






Pdrt'nls or in Uwi 


65.7% 


64.8% 


Personal siiviriys 


37.1 


35.2 


Borrowed 


15.5 


15.6 


G.I. hunefits 


■ 17.2 


: 16.5 


Spouse's eiirntngs- 


6.3 


■ 6.6 


Scholarship, fellowship 


27 1 


28.8 


Assistantsliip 


4.9 


4.4 


Staff position 


2,1 


2.0 


Oth/;r csmpjs |ob 


33.9 


34.5 


Off-campus job 


40.7 


44.2 


Other 


G.4 


4.4 


Total*" 


?5G.9 


257.0 


Graduate 






Parents or in laws 


14.9 


18.2 


Personnl savings 


40,1 


33.4 


Sorrowed 


15.1 • 


14.1 


G.I. benefits 


21.3 


20.4 


Spouse's earnings 


21.4 


19.8 


Scholnrship, fellowship 


38.9 


46.4 


Assisunitship . 


43.3 


48.4 


St.ifi position 


27.8 


37.4 


Other campus joh 


10.2 


12.1 . 


Olf -canipus job ' 


■ 20.4 


20.7 


Othei 


10. G 


5.1 


Total' 


264.0 ■ 


• 276.0 . 



Percent 8enefitinq from Such Support . 

Liberal p^^ij^ 

, Arls : : State Junior 

Colleyus ; Coileges ColJL»ges 

N-263 , N-205 , N-375 



69.6% 
33.5 
11.8 
13,7 

3^4 
297 

5,3 

3.0 
33.a 
32.7 

n.8 

248.3 



13.3 
38.0 
11.4 
16.7 , 
18.2 ; 
38.8 

33.1 
18.6 
8.7. 

24,0 

1 9.0 
139.8 



62,9% 
4G.3 
20.0 
23.4 
9.3 

?u!o 

5.4 

1.0 
32.7 
43.4 

: 3.9 
268.3 : 



9.8 
57.6 
21.9 
29.3 
29.3 
22.4 
45.4 
18,5 
7.8 
15.1 
12.2 
269.3 



60.8% 
44.5 
20.0 
23.5 

9.9 
14:4 

4,0 

1,9 
28.5 
44.8 

4.5 
256.8 



13.6 
54.7 
15.7 
22,9 
15.5 
21.9 

2i:i 

8.0 
9.6 
24.8 
5.9 
213.7 



Private 
Junior 
Colleges 

N=86 



62.6% 
45.2 
12.8 
7.0 
1.2 
23.2 
0 

1.2 
19.7 
4 J. 8 
9.3 
• 224.0 



11.6 
38.3 
7.0 
1.2 
2.3 
37.1 
4.6 
4.6 
0 

13.9 
26.7 
147.3 



•The amount that a total exceeds 100 perceni indicates the extent to which more thnn one response was checked. 



During graduate study, the most frequently cited means of support were 
an assistantship, mentioned by 43 percent, and "personal savings" and 
"scholarships or feliowships" (40 and 39 percents respectively). A fourth (27 
percent) cited a "staff position" and about a fifth^'G.I. benefits," "spouse's 
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earnings," or "other campus jobs.'' State college faculty had used personal 
savings, 'borrowed funds, and G.i. benefits more often and scholarships and 
fellowships less often thgn other four-year faculty groups. When asked about 
the single major source of support during graduate study, 17 percent noted 
assistantships and 15 percent scholarships and feliowships. 

In the financing of graduate study , teachers in four-year colleges relied far 
more on scholarships' and fellowships than did those in public junior colleges 
(39 and 22 jDercents respectively). Assistantships and staff positions were also 
mentioned by a larger percentage of four-year than two-year faculty\(43 vs. , 
21 percent and 27 vs. 8 percent, respectively). Private junior college faculty 
reported many more :scholarships and fellowships than their public counter- 
parts -but considerably fewer assistantships. ; 

- Patterns of support for baccalaureate : and advanced study changed 
significantly between 1956 and 1968, with more ' scholarships, fellowships, 
and assistantships (particularly at the graduate level) reported by current 
college faculty. : For example, the proportioh of four-year faculty who had 
received graduate scholarships and fellowships rose from 25 to 39 percent and 
assistantships from 34 to 43 percent in this twelve-year period. 

Work Experiences Prior to Present Job 

Three-fifths .(58 percent) of the four-year faculty members had had other, 
full-time collegiate teaching experiences before joining their present institu- 
tions. A: third (37 percent) had at some time taught in elementary or 
secondary schools and a. third (36 percent) had been employed full time in 
non-academic occupations. Almost two-thirds (63 percent) of state college 
faculty had served on public school staffs and only 1 3 percent came to their 
present positions without previous teaching experience. The comparable 
figures for University faculty were 23 and 26 percents respectively. Tiie 
typical faculty member had; taught in colleges or universities for 8.7 years, 
including six in his present institution. 

i Of the junior college faculty, three-fourths . (77 percent) had taught prior 
to^ joining, their present institution, with 70 percent reporting some 
elementary or secondary school experience. The typical public junior college : 
faculty member had spent only 4.9 years of teaching in higher education,, 
with 3.9 years in his present institution. The comparable figures for p'rivate 
junior colleges were 6.0 and 5.9. . ! 

Compared with their 1956 colleagues, present faculty members had spent 
a year less both in college teaching and at'their current institutions. Five 
:percent fewer of the four-year college faculty members had taught in 
elementary or secondary schools, Whereas junior college faculty continued to 
come from this source in the same high proportion. . • 



Summary 

Almost half of the four-year faculty members had earned doctorates 
usually awarded by a north-central institution. Tlie largest percentage of 
advanced degrees were In the physical and biological sciences, followed by the 
•social sciences, education, and the humanities. In financing their undergradu- 
ate studies, these prospective faculty members Inad depended largely, on 
parental assistance, often supplemented with income from part-time jobs. As 
graduate students, their chief income was from scholarships; fellowships or 
assistantships. Three-fifths of the faculty members had had some teaching ^ 
experience in other collegiate institutions. 

in general, several changes since the 1956 study: are evident in. preparation' 
for a college faculty career. Fewer current junior college teachers have been 
pursuing studies beyond the master's degree, which likely reflects the great 
expansion recently In staffs for these institutions. A larger percentage of all 
faculty members had taken their degrees at public rather than private 
institutions than was the case : in 1956. At all degree levels the proportions 
specializing . in the humanities declined whereas social science majors 
increased. 

; Since 1956, the proportion of students receiving scholarships, fellowships, 
and assistantships had increased markedly. Perhaps this availability of funds is 
one reason that a smaller proportion of faculty reported having elementary or 
secondary school teaching experience. 
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chapter 4 



PRESENT POSITION 

■ Reasons why faculty selected their present institution and the extent and 
nature of their professional activities were probed, as they had been in the 
earlier study. Points investigated included reasons for selecting their present 
college and the time spent at various acadennic tasks, as well as some new. 
questions regarding amount of research and publications/ grants received, 
consultant activities, and attendance at professional meetings. 



Reasons for Choosing Present Type of Institution 

Asked why they affiliated -with their present institution, the free-response 
replies were of two kinds - those vyhich stressed institutional characteristics 
and those which described th^;.- nature of their own job (Table 6). Responses 
connected with the type of institution totaled 62 percent, whereas job-related 

responses totaled 47 percent: 

Among the one or more reasons given for choosing the particular type of 

institution; the freedom and independence offered (17 percent) was most 
frequently cited. Next were the faculty members' agreement with the aims or 
philosophy of the institution (10 percent); and its reputed quality or 
excellence (9 percent). Religious reasons and assignment by superiors had 
declined since 1956 (16 to 7 percent) whereas concern for freedom and 
independence had increased (4 to 17 percent). 

Although faculty in public and private four-year colleges often chose 
these institutions for similar reasons,, some interesting differences also 
emerged. Private liberal arts faculty members gave mor^i stress to religious or 
philosophical reasons, such as "l' have, persona! convictions about Christian 
higher education and its importance" and "I endorse education in the context 
of religious commitment." Other faculty: in these college5 valued an 
atmosphere which : was less research-oriented (i.e., "less pressure ^for im- 
mediate research results," ""freedonn from 'publish-or-perish' rat race," and 
"avoid the 'publish-or-perish' syndrome"). 

State college faculty spoke less often than. other staffs of the quality of 
students as an attraction, but said that they liked to serve in a place that is 
open, progressive, and associated with teacher education ("I applaud the 
progressive attitudes of faculty," "! like the acadenriic freedom (Noldictation 
on teaching practices)," "T like the teacher-training ennphasis," "an excellent 
student-teaching program," "I'm a 'public school' man").; . 



University staff spoke more often of the freedom and independence which 
their institution permitted ("I can engage in a fairly wide range of activities 
witliout being 'bugged' all the time,""The.University gives freedom to define 
one's role," "it provides a free environment"). 

.Public junior college facHlty liked the age and type of students with.whom 
they associated (16 percent), the freedom and independence they enjoyed 
(14 percent), and work suited to their training and experience (13 percent). 
Typical of- comirncnts by p«:iblic junior college staff were "I'm smitten with 
the open-door policy;-' "There^s no entrenched academic hierarchy "".J C 's 
a»Te oin the move - root he W back by tradition," and "It's: a new type of 
school whichiTOelcomes the challenge of experimentation." ■ 

In -contrast,, man/ private ijunifor -college: faculty chose their present 
ircstitutions-feR- irreligious reasons jSO percent) or because they were assigned 
there by reirigioMs superiors (lie percent)'. : 

TTablee: REASONS GIVEN : BY FACULTY MEMBERS FOR 
SELECTING CURRENT TYPE OF INSTITUTIOM 



Four Ye.u- 

'"Reasons fciijiftf to:t.vi)e uf insntutiori 

F^ijijioiis iL'.isoDs 3 9" 

A.,;-:/:tgnecl hy Siipt'tiors ^ ^ 

iBii ^lJrou^tl iincJ L'>^■|)erls^^t1CL> 5 5 

l»i.^i.jJ:lyt)e bJ scho:)! ^ 

Ccmtucl vvilh stutljt-nis 2 9 

T\t*f»' of .«&aci;Mei, . / 5 7 
Frt- jom ian(j ifnlt?pL'>uk*ni:L' 

Quaw;jty 01 L'xcuJIencn gg 

Rwwcjfis pertaining to job itself 46 6 

Tto* 108.4 



Percent of F;icultv 




Public '■ 


Priviltu 


Univ of 


Lib. Arts 


Stiite 


Junior : 


Junior 


Mill 11, 


Collerjes 


Co]1lujl's 


Colleyes: 


Co! luges 


■N 455 


N 2C3 


N - 20s 


N 375 


(vj-86 




13,7"b 


O'V. 


6% 


30.2% 




n.4 


0 


• 0 i 


16.2 


2.4 


9.1 


7.8 


13.1 


10.4 


6 8 


16.3 


10.2 


7.5 


1 2 ,8 


2.2 


4.6 


2,4 


2.1 


2.3 


4.6 ■ 


7.6 


2.4 


15.7 


4.6 


5.9 


5.7 


5.4 


1.3 


1.2 


24.2 


10.6 


n.7 


13.9 


8.1 


■ 11.4 


8.7 : 


2.g 


1.6 


1.2 


47.3 


40.3 , 


53.2 


29.3 


26.7 


104.8 


128.0 


96.0 


84.5 


113.7 



"Theamourn thatrth. tm.l «xcee7s;n00 ne,c«nt indicates the ..tent to which more than one rfspa-ut. was checked. 

Distribution xaf Time Among Professional Activiti^^ 

Wide indiyidual and mstitutional differences emerged when these faculty 
memtg^rs spedifled how much, time they • invested in different types of 
p«fe^onaJ functions. Tte median percentages spent on each of these 
. furBctic^jns are shown tru Table : 7/ while : a later table will identify those 
funclii^fis to which facu'tty would like to allocate more or fess time : 

\t}M^ private liber£(l.arts^>and state colleges/ three-fourths of faculty time 
was^^jqferently d£i^ot?^^^'to.teaching^a other: instructional tasks whereas; 
UiniverOTv faculty .<i&ei^draligh more than half :of their time to 'teaching 
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Such institutional activities claimed five-sixths of faculty membei-s' time in 
public junior colleges. Counseli ng and other student services also took 
substantial time, as did committee and administrative duties. 

In the pressure of doing these things, research and scholarly writing seem 
to have suffered most. About a third (36 percent) of the faculty in four-year 
colleges, two-thirds (65: percent) in private junior colleges, and more than 
three-fourths (77 percent) in public junior colleges said that they gave no 
time to research. As might be expected, this figure varied considerably among 
four-year Institutions - 21 percent for the University staff, 45 percent for 
liberal arts colleges, and 60 percent for the state colleges. The median percent 
of time spent in research by four-year staff had doubled since 1956 (10 vs. 4 
percent). 

Compared with correlate figures for 1956, the four-year college faculty is 
spending less time now (by 10 percent) in teaching and somewhat more time 
(6 percent) in . research. The public junior college faculty currently spend 
more time in teaching and less in counseling and service to student groups - 
probably because there are now more full-time counselors on these faculties. 

Table?. ESTIMATED TIME SPENT ON VARIOUS 
PROFESSIONAL FUNCTIONS 



Median Percent of Time Spent by Faculty 



Function ^ ^ _ 

Teaching aciiviiies 
Counseling 

Service:! to student groups 
Research and scholarly writing 
Committee and administrative duties 
OH'Campus services 



Four-Year 








Public 


Private 


Institu- 


Univ. ol 


Lib. Arts 


State 


Junior 


Junior 


tions 


Minn. 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Colleges 


N-923 


N=455 


N-263 


N-205 


N=375 


N=86 


64.9% 


51.3% 


73.5% 


78.7% 


85.1% 


68.1% 


9,6 


8.4 


12.3 , 


9.5 


9.9 


10.8 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2.0 


1.0.4 


23.2 


4.0 


0 


0 


0 


n.o 


12.2 


5.5 


■ 9.0 


3.6 


15.3 


4.1 


4.9 


4.7 


2.7 


1.4 


3.8 



Research and Publication 

About a third of the four-year^ faculty had received sonrie outside research 
support in the past five years. This varied fronn 1 1 percent of the state college 
faculty to 50:percent for the University staff. The nunriber of grants also 
differed considerably, with the University faculty reporting 439 grants or .96 
grants per respondent, as compared with .36 for private liberal arts faculty 
and .13 for the state college faculty. Although the University expected ly led 
when all categories were combined (government, private foundations, and 
business), the private liberal arts colleges had received more private 
foundation grants on this pei* capita basis. 



The proportion of faculty members who had published articles or books 
(Table 8) likewise varitid widely by type of institution. Whereas two-thirds 
(65 percent) of University faculty reported at least one journal article during 
the past five years, only a third (34 percent) of'liberal arts college faculty did 
so. The figures for the state college and junior college faculties {privets and 
public) were still lower (24, 23, and 12 percents respectively). At the 
University, 18 percent of the faculty had published eight or more articles 
during this period - a record achieved by only an occasional faculty member 
m the other types of colleges. Of those faculty reporting publications, the 
median number of articles published by University faculty was 4 9 as 
compared with 1.8 for the liberal colleges, 1.3 for the state co.l leges and none 
for the public and private junior colleges. Similar differences were found with 
respect to other types of publication.' ^ ' 

Rather disquieting, too, was the fact that less than one in five faculty 
members reported having developed study guides or teaching materials during 
the past five years. One might suppose that this reflects a lack of preparation 
in teaching techniques but, rather /ironically, the Institutions where most 
faculty had been certified for elementary or secondary teaching apparently 
produced the fewest Instructional materials. However/the number of faculty 
producing these materials was related to the general level of publication in the 
institution. If the preparation of course syllabi and the like is important 
institutions must find additional ways of encouraging, supporting, and 
rewarding such activity. ; 

Tables, PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING ONE OR 
MORE PUBLICATIONS IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS 



Types of Publicalions 



Four Year 
JnstitiJ- 

tions 
N-923 



Univ. oi 
Minn. 



Books and monographs 

Chapters Irj books 

Journal articles 

Unpublished papers 

Studv_guides or teaching materials 



13.3% 

13.5 

46.9 

35.8 

17.9 



T6,7% 

21.1 

64.8 

44.6 

19.4 



Percent oi Faculty 




Public 


Private 


Lib, Arts 


State 


Junior 


Junior _ 


Colleges 


Colleger 


Coileges 


Colleges 


N-263 


N=205 


N-375 . . 


N-86 


1 1,5% 


7.9% 


3.3% 


4.6% 


8.4 


2.9' 


3.8 


1.2 


33,5 


24.4 


12.0 


23.2 


30.8 


22.B 


9.0 


32.5 . 


16,7 


16.0 


13.9 


18.5 



Consultative and Other Off-Campus Activities 

. At a time when faculty expertise is sought;on many off-campus problems. 
It was interesting to note that half of the University faculty had engaged In 
off-campus consultative activities during the past year and that such help had 
also been rendered by goodly numbers of those in other institutions. Thus 
two-fifths of the state and liberal arts and a fifth of junior college faculty • 

' Since these questions wc-re not asked in. 1 956, no comparative data are available.. 
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(Table 9) reported such services. State and liberal arts college faculty tended 
to consult on elementary and secondary school problems, in contrast to 
University faculty, whose major preoccupation seemed to be with govern- 
ment problems at the local, state, and federal levels and with business and 
mdustrial questions. ^ 

Attendance at regional or national professional ...meetings also varied 
considerably by type of college. The typical junior college teacher had 
attended one (.9) such meeting per year, and four-year college teachers two 
(1.7), although 15 percent went to four or more. In addition, a third of 
four-year college faculty members had engaged in professional study or travel 
outside the U.S. in the past, five years, or double the proportion for junior 
college faculty. ; 

Table9: COMSU LT ATI VE ACTIVITIES WITH VARIOUS AGENCI ES 
DURING PAST YEAR 



Percent ol FacuHv Rt'poriinij Consutunions 



Consulting Activities 



Four Yea( Univ, ot, 

Inst ilut ions Mmnesolit 
N"7923 N^455 



Locdl or stote government or 
agencies 

Elemenlarv or secondary schools 

Businesi or industry 

Ft'deriJi governmtnl or agency 

Other coMeyesor universities 

Foundations 

Foreign governments, institutions 

Or agencies 
Private social service agencies 
Others " 
No response 
None 

Total" 



13.9% 17.8% 

13.6 8.8 

12.2 18.0 

10.7 '6.5 

10.3 10 8 
3.7 5.3 

1.7 2.6 
4.9 5.5 
7.1 7.0 
7,1 5.3 

47^ J»4.B 
132.7 



Liberal . 




Putjiic 




Arts 


StJtii 


Jiinioi 


Junior 


CoHeyes 


ColttHjes 


CoMcyus 


Colloqes 


N^2G3. 


N-205 


N-.3V5 


N 8G 


9.9% 


10.?% • 


3.5% 


3.5% 


M,l ■ 


23.9 


6,4 


16.3 


5.3 


8 3 


6.7 


. '12 


5 V 


4.4 


1.6 


0 


9.1 


10,7 


2,7 


3 5 


19 


2,4 


a 


1.2 , 


.A 


1.5 


0 


0 


4.9 


3.4 


2.7 


5 8 


8,7 . 


5.4 


2.9 


8.1 


9.1 


8.8 


10.4 


11.6 


52.1 


48.3 


71.2 


- 58.1 


121.2 


127.3 


106 .?) 





•The amount that the total exceeds 100 percL-nt indicates the extent to which more than one response was checked.- 

Summary 

Faculty members claimed that they had chosen their present type of 
institution because of the general atmosphere, the freedom and independence 
that it offered, its philosophy and aims, and its reputed quality or excellence. 
. Once employed, they were spending 10 percent less time on Instruction than 
was the case twelve years ago, and research and committee activities had 
grown accordingly . 

The proportions of faculty who published varied widely by type of 
institution, but an eighth of four-year faculty had published at least one book 
or monograph and half had published journal articles in the last five years. 
The involvement of faculty in funded research during this period also showed 



the expected institutional differences - from a smattering of faculty in junior 
colleges to half of those at the University. 

Almost half of the four-year faculty had served as consultants beyond the 
campus m the past year, primarily with local and state government agencies 
and elementary or secondary schools. They had also left their campuses for 
two regional or national meetings during the year, and a third had travelled 
abroad for professional reasons dui-ing the past five years. 

As might be expected in an institution with extended professional and 
graduate programs. University faculty activities differed markedly from those 
of colleagues in other institutions. Research, publication, and consultative 
activities loomed much greater in their work^ loads, with correlate reductions^ 
in student-related services, in general, faculty appear to choose institutions ■ 
which complement their teaching and research preparation and allow them 

latitude in allocating their time to such activities. ' / 
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chapter 5 



APPRAISALS OF AN ACADEMIC CAREER 

One major purpose of the study was to find out how faculty members 
currently view their career choices. A final series of questions therefore 
attempted to assess faculty' attitudes toward their current jobs, exploring 
both the things they liked about their work and the aspects that disturbed or 
displeased them, and :also to find' out, whether they would again enter this 
field, given a chance to reconsider their decision. 

Recommendations for Changes in^^U^ 

. When asked to identify the function :to which they should like to give 
more time, half {49 percent) of the faculty in four-year institutions stated 
this to be research and scholarly writing. As Table 10 indicates, this varied 
from 42 percent in state cotleges to 53 percent at the University . A third (31 
percent) of private junior college faculty and a fourth (24.percent) of public 
junior college faculty also identified research as needing more time. 



Table 10: DESIRED CHANGES IN DISTRIBUTION OF TIME FOR 
VARIOUS PROFESSIONAL FUNCTIONS 



Percent of Faculty 



Desired change in distribution of time 

More tifne for: 
Teaching 
Counseling 

Services to student groups 
Research anti scholarly writing 
Committee and administrative duties 
Off campus services , 
No increase desired 
No response 
Total" 

Less time for; 
Tcijching . 
Counseling 

Services to student gtoups 
Research and scholarly writing 
Committee and administrative duties 
Off-campus services 
No increase desired 
No response 
Total • 







Libc^ral 




Public 


Private 


Four-Year 


Univ, of 


: Arts 


State 


Junior 


Junior 


Institutions 


Minnesota 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Colteges 


Colleges 


N=923 


N = 455 


N = 263 


N=^205 


N=375 




26.5% 


34.0% 


31.2% 


26.3% 


33.9% 


37.1% 




5.3 


17.5 


. 6.8 


21.1 


17.4 


4.2 


3.3 


4.9 


5.4 


6.9 


4.6 


49.4 ■ 


53.2 


49.0 


41.5 


24.3 


31.3 


2.9 


2.6 


3.0 


3.4 


4.0 


3.5 


7.5 


7.9 


4.9 


9.8 : 


9,6 


8.1 


22.6 


25.1 


16.3 


. 25.4 


22.4 


17.4 


3,5 


3.3 


41 


1.9 


3.7 


10.4 


125r7 


124,7 


131.7 


120.5 


. 125^ 


129.8 


11.4% 


10.3% . 


11.8% 


13.2% 


n.5% 


- 8.1% 


7.9 


8.8 


4.2 


5,9 . 


3.S • 


7.0 


3.9 


: 3.1 


4,6 


4.9 


6.4 : 


5.8 


2.1 


2.2 


2.7 


1.0 : 


2.1 


1.2 


36.2 


32.5 


43.3 


35.1 


40.3 


33.6 : 


6.0 


'5.9 


5.3 


1.9 


3.2 


7.0 


22.6 


; 25.1 


16.3 


25.4 


22.4 


34.8 


19.8 


20,0 


19.8 


19.5 


18.9 


11.6 


109.9 


107.8 


108.0 


106.9 


108,3 


109.1 



•The amount that a total exceeds 100 percent indicates the extent lo which more than one response was gtven. 



Additional time for researcli was not, however, of as great concern as it had 
been in 1956 (49 vs. 62 percent). 

Teaching was cited by 27 percent of those in four year institutions and 34 
percent in public junior colleges, and counseling by 9 and 21 percents 
respectively. It should be observed, however, that almost a fourth (23 and 22 
percents respectively) of four-year and junior college faculty indicated "no 
change" in the ways in which they should like to spend their time. This was a 
significant increase over the 15 percent found in 1956, suggesting greater 
satisfaction with this aspect of their academic career. 

When these faculty members were queried as to the functions in which 
they should prefer to invest less time, substantial proportions (36 percent of 
the four-year college and 40 percent of the junior college people) cited 
committee and administrative responsibilities. Smaller proportions indicated 
other, services, but with only 2 percent saying that they should like to spend 
less time on research. Other than the increased number of 1968 faculty who 
wished "no change," there were no significant differences between the 1956 
and 1 968 groups regarding possible cuts in services. ■ 

Satisfactions and Dissatisfactions wit/i College Service 

To get individual faculty members' slants on job satisfactions and 
frustrations, each respondent was asked to state in his own word;; how he felt 
on these points. The resulting free responses were then coded and tabulattu. 
Satisfactions 

Since the satisfactions were expressed in quite different ways, it is difficult 
to make p:ecise comparisons, either among the factors cited or with earlier 
findings. But two clusters , of satisfactions emerged. The first of these 
groupings related to the students and colleagues with whom the respondents 
informally associated and the second to the more formal or task-oriented 
aspects of faculty work. 

The first cluster included opportunities to work with college age youth 
(mentioned by 32 percent), colleagues and associates (29 percent) and 
participation in the development of students (22 percent). The opportunity 
to work with college age youth, for example, drew such comments as • 
Working. with capable, enthusiastic young people gives light to my day. ' - 
Liberal Arts College),, and "Life with students is where the action is" 
(University). Commenting further on their participation in the development 
of students, faculty made such comments as "There is a sense of fulfillment 
m witnessing my students' learning" (State College), and "It is an exciting 

opportunity to influence and be influenced by young minds" (Junior 
College). 
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Illustrative of satisfactions gained by many faculty members from 
associations with colleagues are the following statements: "1 cherish the 
association with my congenial colleagues" (Liberal Arts College), and "My 
lively and intelligent colleagues are among my greatest joys" (University). 

In the second cluster, involving the more formal or task-oriented aspects of 
their work, faculty spoke about satisfactions gained from the work itself, 
such as intellectual stimulation (21 percent), opportunity for research (20 
percent), liking classroom teaching (14 percent), work and study in their own 
field (14 percent), and the freedom and independence of the academic life 
(13 percent). Citing intellectual stimulation and the opportunity provided for 
their own personal reflection and "development were such . comments as 
"scholarly activity is stimulating" (Liberal Arts College). "Where else could I 
be challenged and kept so mentally active" (University), 

Opportunities for research apparently meet many faculty members' needs 
for achievement, creativity, innovation, and reflection on, ideas. Typical 
responses were "Research gives me a sense of achievement I grit nowhere else" 
(Liberal Arts College), "Research stimulates me to be creeitive and innova- 
tive" (State College), and "The manipulation and application of concepts, 
models, and theories through research 'turns me on"' (University). 

Strong endorsement was also given to the sheer enjoyment of teaching "I 
get great satisfaction from observing the pleasure of a student who has 
succeeded* in expanding the horizon of his understanding," {Junior College) 
and /'My greatest satisfaction comes from training graduate students who can 
publish and advance the research front" (University). 

. University of Minnesota faculty gave greater stress than other college fac- 
ulty to research opportunities, whereas junior college faculty mentioned less 
often than staff elsewhere the satisfactions associated with their colleagues, 
intellectual stimulation, and the academic environment of their Institutions. 

Changes since 1956 included greater reported satisfactions from research 
(20 vs. 9 percent) as well as stronger feelings of social usefulness (15 vs. 9 
percent). Relatively less satisfaction has seemingly been derived in recent 
years from observing and contributing to student development. Perhaps there 
is less opportunity to be involved with students as institutions grow larger. . 
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Dissatisfactions . 
Fewer faculty members listed dissatisfactions than had described tlieir job 

satisfactions, though equal opportunity was provided to do both these things. 

This suggests reasonably good morale, with satisfactions with academic life 

quite decisively outweighing irritations and frustrations. 

The negative aspects most frequently scored by four-year faculty were 

poor attitudes on the part of colleagues and inadequate salaries (18 and 14 

percents respectively). Other complaints related to routine duties that most 
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faculty members must perform, long hours, and poor facilities. Frictions in 
intra-faculty relations, administrative red tape, and inadequate facilities were 
cited more often than they had been twelve years ago, whereas low salaries 
and poor quality of students received less comment. 

Other faculty members and notably administrators were sometimes 
criticized for rigidity, Gonventionality, and insensitivity. "Conflicts between 
strong-willed staff members, department heads who publicly criticize their 
staff, and petty jealousies all irk me" (University), "There is a class structure 
in our faculty which gives rise to snobbery on the part of many Ph.D's and 
permits dictatorial department chairmen" (State College). 

The complaints about salaries centered around such points as the relatively 
low return on the large investment involved in preparing for college 
employment, the inequitable status of women, and the disparity in salaries in 
different departments. "Salaries are not commensurate with the training 
required, the experience needed, or the responsibilities placed on the college 
teacher" (Junior College), "Poor compensation, inadequate retirement, and 
the marginal financial value of fringe benefits plague all of us" (State 
College). "Wc-nen's salaries and privileges are low and there are great 
inequities in .nuneration among colleges and departments" (University). 

Some faculty members also felt that the hours were too long and that they 
received little abjistance and very limited instructional materials: "There is 
inadequate secretarial and other types of managerial help, so I spend my time 
in 'Mickey-Mouse' details that drain time and productivity" (Liberal Arts 
College), "The student-faculty ratio is much too great; there is a shortage of 
funds for teaching assistants; and too much time is spent in administrative 
chores" (University). 

Inadequate and deteriorating facilities received more attention than was 
the case twelve years ato. This was particularly true at the University. "We are 
often without offices, adequate classrooms, or equipment. How can we teach 
under these circumstances?" (University)' "We have cramped office quarters 
and low bid' equipment of inferior quality" (State College). In contrast, 
faculties in the junior colleges, where extensive building programs have been 
undertaken in the past decade, made significantly less mention of poor 
facilities than they had in the mld-1950's. 

Because salaries had been most often criticized twelve years. ago, faculty 
were asked about thoir attitudes toward collective bargaining. Only a fourth 
(29 percent) of private junior college :^and a third (36 percent) of. four-year 
college teachers considered this to be, "desirable" or "highly desirable," as . 
contrasted with almost two-thirds (62 percent) of the public junior college 
faculty. Among four-year college faculties, those in state colleges were most 
favorable and those at the University least favorable to collective bargaining 
(44 and 30 percents respectively checked the two top ratings). 
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Complaints of faculty appeared to be much the same, regardless of the 
type of institution in which they served. There were, however, a few 
significant differences. Faculty in public Institutions, more often than their 
colleagues in private colleges, cited poor facilities and large classes as 
dissatisfactions. University faculty complained most about red tape and least 
about heavy class loads, whereas state college faculty appeared to be more 
stirred up about the salary situation. Private liberal arts college faculty were 
more often irritated by students of doubtful academic potential and public 
college faculty by excessively heavy class loads. 

Several differences in dissatisfactions between the 1956 and 1968 groups 
are noteworthy. The major change was the reduction in complaints about 
salary - from 47 percent to 14 percent. Complaints about poor students also 
dropped - from 12 to 6 percent. Dissatisfactions with inter -faculty relations 
increased (4 to 18 percent) as did comments on poor facilities (5' to 12 
percent), excessive committee work (5 to 13 percent), and long hours (6 to 
10 percent). 

Present Attitudes Toward an Academic Career 

■ Asked for an overall judgment as to how they felt about college service as 
a career, almost half (47 percent) of the faculty members in baccalaureate 
and advanced programs indicated that they, were "very satisfied," and 38 
percent said they were "satisfied" (Table 11). Another 10 percent classified 
their attitudes as neutral or "indifferent", while 4 percent said they were 
dissatisfied 'to some degree. Whereas in 1956 some 93 percent of the 
respondents- in four-year colleges indicated substantial satisfaction, the 
present figure is significantly lower - 85 percent. Junior college faculty 
satisfaction (86 percent) has remained the same over time. ; 

Some : interesting differences emerged when faculty members in the 
different types of institutions were studied. Those in the private liberal arts 
colleges^ expressed the greatest degree of satisfaction, as indicated by "very 
. satisfied" ratings, with the correlate University- of Minnesota percentages 
substantially lower (52 and 44 percents respectively). Public and private 
junior college faculty ratings on this point agreed closely with the University 
faculty's appraisals. 

That most faculty members were reasonably satisfied with their career 
choice is borne out by replies to still another question, this time probing their 
readiness to make the same decision, given a chance to review their earlier 
one. Five-sixths (86 percent) of the respondents in four-year colleges said 
they would again choose to work in a college or university. Ten percent v^/ere 
uncertain; while three percent said that they would not again choose an- 
academic career, and a few gave no response. 
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Replies here corroborated the institutional ' differences suggested by 
faculty ratings on job satisfactions, with University and public junior college 
faculty expressing somewhat less readiness than other groups to recommit 
themselves to this career. Thus 12 percent of the University faculty and 14 
percent of the public junior college faculty said they were uncertain and A 
percent of each group signified that they would not again choose this 
profession. Most of those who would not again choose faculty seivice 
indicated they would enter another profession or some type of business. 
Significantly more junior college faculty than in 1956 said they would 
reaffirm their vocational choice - 82 percent vs. 69 percent - suggesting that 
expanded support of these programs during the past decade has made this a 
more attractive career prospect. 



Table 11: ATTITUDE TOWARD AN ACADEMIC CAREER 



Percent of Faculty 



Four- Year 
Institutions 



Univ. of 



Liberal 
Arts 



State 



Public 
Junior 



Private 
Junior 



/linnesota Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges 



Attitude 


N=923 


N=455 


N-263 


N=205 


N=375 


N=86 


Very satisfied 


46.7% 


43.9% 


51.7% 


45.8% 


43.5% 


39.5% 


Satisfied 


38.1 


38.4 


35.4 


41.0 


43.2 


50.1 


Ambivalent 


9.7 


12.1 


6.5 


8.8 


8.0 


4.6 


Dissatisfied 


1.5 




1.5 


1.0 


1.6 


0 


Very dissatisfied 


2.8 


2.9 


3.4 


1.9 


3.2 


4.6 


No response 


1.2 




■ 1.5 


1.5 


' .5 


1.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Recommendations for Attracting and Holding Qualified Staff 

To tap faculty ideas as to how recruitment and inservice development of 
staff might be improved, two major questions were asked. In each case the 
respondent listed his own proposals, so that he was not influenced by a 
prepared list of possibilities. 

Recruitment of Staff 

Asked to indicate two or three measures which might encourage qualified 
persons to enter facdity service, the iirespondents offered a wide variety of 
suggestions.riAbout halfeaid'that salani^ishould be increased and one in seven 
suggested bGLtterniworkiipg conditions. As compared with 1956, current faculty 
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members put less emphasis on the need for finar>cial aids for graduate 
students and for informational or advertising programs to attract new college 
teachers. In contrast, they gave greater stress to the importance of research 
assistance and improved condiitions of. work. The most frequently cited 
recommendations for recruiting new faculty are listed in Table 1 2. 

The need for increased salaries was reflected: in such statements as "It's 
difficult to encourage qualified people to join a faculty where they are paid 
less than construction workers" (State College), "Raising salaries to the level 
of other professions would help" (University), and "our best source of new 
faculty, high school teachers, are often already paid more than we are" 
(Junior College). 

Improved working conditions, reduced work loads, and the provision of 
more research assistance were also mentioned by many faculty members. 
"Reduce work loads and treat college teachers as humans, rather than cogs in 
a Rube Goldberg machine" (Junior College), "Permit new people to have a 
larger voice in decision-making" (University), "Give us adequate time for 
research and reading" (Liberal Arts College). 

Emphasis on some items differed among faculty in various types of 
institutions. Liberal arts faculty put greater emphasis than co'JIeagues 

Table 12: MAJOR RECOMMEIMDED MEASURES FOR RECRUITING NEW 
COLLEGE FACULTY MEMBERS 



Percent of Faculty 









Liberal 




Public 


Private 




Four- Year 


Univ. of 


Arts 


State 


junior 


Junior 


Recommended 


Institutions 


Minnesota Colleges Colleges CoUeges Colleges 


Measures 


N=923 


[^=455 


N=263 


N=205 


N=375 


N=86 


Increase salaries 


50.0% 


48.8% 


49.0% 


54.1% 


54.7% 


33.7% 


Improve working 














conditions 


13.3 


14.7 


10.6 


13.7 


14.4 


12.8 


Acquire more re- 














search help 


9.7 


12.1 


8.7^ 


5.9 


2.4 


4.6 


Reduce work loads 


. 9.0 


7.3 


10.3 


11,2 


14.4 


5.8 


Provide stimulating 














atmosphere 


7:3; 


4.4 


12.2 


7.3 


5.3 


3:5 


Publicize oppor- 














tunities • 




6.2 


3.8 


6.3 


7.5 


7110 


Encourage 




4.2 


4,9 


3.9 


6.4 


im 


Off er better pro- 














fessional courses 


3:5 


2.0 


3.4 


6.8 


6.7 


5.8 
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elsewhere on the develofDment of a stimulating learning climate, University 
faculty suggested more research assistance, and public junior college faculty 
asked for reduced work loads. 

Retention of Staff 

A question relating to policies or devices for holding good faculty 
members evoked a variety of suggestions, generally quite similar to those 
proposed for recruiting staff. Again the need for increased salary was 
underscored, with 46 percent of the faculty mentioning this (Table 13), But 
salary appears to be slightly less of a problem than twelve years earlier, when 
52 percent noted it as a formidable obstacle in 'retaining faculty. Other 
suggestions included a reduction in work loads, the provision of better facil- 
ities, and participation in policy-making. 

Running through comments relating to salary was the feeling that the 
general level of compensation' should be at least comparable to that in 
non-college employment. "Keep salaries at a level consistent with other forms 
of employment. With a Ph.D. I make less than- a plumber" (Liberal Arts 
College). Some persons argued for assured increments rather than advances 
based on individual merit. "Avoid merit pay and give us some assurance that 
we will, receive yearly increments" (State College). 

In appraising the situation with respect to work loads, the most common 
plea was for more clerical and research, assistance, followed by some 
reduction in committee work 'and more realistic expectations of what one 
man can do. "Provide the clerical help to free faculty from detailed paper 
work" (Junior College), "We should maintain equity in faculty work loads 
and reduce the committee work" (University), "We need more realistic and 
truthful definition of the tasks to be performed" (State College). 



Table 13: MAJOR RECOMMENDED MEASURES FOR RETAINING 
QUALIFIED FACULTY MEMBERS 



Percent of Faculty 









Liberal 




Public 


Private 




Four-Year 


Univ. of 


Arts 


State 


Junior 


Junior 




Institutions 


Minnesota 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Recommertded Measures 


N 923 , 


N-455 


N'263 


N=205 


N=375 


N=8G 


Increase salaries 


45.9% 


45,1% 


; 43.0% 


51.7% 


46.4% 


30.2% 


Lighten work loads 


13.0 


8.4 


13.7 


22.4 


24.5 


10.5 


Provide better facilities 


11.9 


18.7 


3.0 


8.3 


8.0 


9.3 


Develop good vk/orking atmosphere 


8.8 


6.4 


9.1 


13.7 


10.7 


9.3 


Itivolve faculty more fully in policy making 


6.4 


5.9 


7.6 


5.9 


10.7 


7.0 


Recognize good teaching 


6:3 


5.1 


8.7 


, 6.3 


3.2 


11.6 


Improve in-service programs 


5.7 


5.1 


, 6.8 


5.9 


3.5 


4.6 


Assyra cooperative or competent administration 


5.3 


6.C 


3.8 


4.4 


4.8 


1.2 

3.5 


Sustain academic freedom 


4.5 


4.6 . 


4.9 


3.0 


11.5 
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Although faculty members in different types of institutions expressed 
many of the same views, some differences emerged. State college faculty, for 
example, stressed lighter work loads and a better working atmosphere; public 
junior college faculty also suggested lighter work loads, whereas University 
faculty seemed to be especially sensitive to the need for bettei- facilities. 
Compared with 1956 responses to the same question, worries about salary 
• had diminished slightly, as had the perceived need for better security and 
more time for study preparation. But concerns for better facilities and 
carefully planned faculty development programs have mounted. 

Summary 

Faculty members evidently derive many rewards and satisfactions from 
V their employment - contact with college students, congenial associations 
with colleagues, an intellectually stimulating environment, and the oppor- 
tunity for research. When asked how they would like to restructure their 
time, faculty gave research the highest priority and chiefly proposed 
reductions in committee and administrative services. Their major dissatisfac- 
tions arose from unfavorable conditions of service, such as poor attitudes of 
some associates, excessive committee work, long hours, inadequate facilities, 
insufficient assistance, and meager tangible rewards like salary. 

The general level of satisfaction with academic employment appears to be 
slightly lejis in the four-year colleges and higher in the junior colleges than it 
was a dozen years ago. But the great majority of college faculty like their 
work and would :again choose' it if. they could remake their career choices. In 
order to recruit and retain qualified ^faculty members, the respondents felt 
that salaries should be improved and the conditions of work made less 
stressful. 

Although faculty responses in the various institutions were generally quite 
similar, there were some differences. Faculty in public (in contrast to private) 
institutions expressed less unqualified satisfaction with an academic career 
and complained more about poor facilities, large classes, and excessively 
heavy class loads. • 

The most notable changes from 1956 in faculty attitudes toward their 
careers were diminished complaints about salary ;and heightened dissatisfac- 
tions with facilities, intra-faculty relations, and committee work. 
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chapter 6 



FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The present study of faculty members in all Minnesota's recognized 
colleges - public and private - was designed to find out who these persons 
were, why they had chosen this career, to what kinds of activities they were 
devoting their time, and how they now regarded their roles as academic men 
and women. Findings are compared with a similar study made in 1956 
providing the only evidence on a state-wide basis of changes in the character 
of faculties during these eventful years. 

Information regarding persons currently teaching in the 43 private and 
public higher institutions of Minnesota was secured through a four-page 
printed questionnaire which replicated many items used in the earlier stud^ 
Of the 1678. faculty members who received the blank (a 20 percent stratified 
random sample of four-year college teachers and all junior college teachers in 
Minnesota), more than four-fifths (82 percent) replied. 

Since several items called for free responses, permitting the respondents to 
express their views in their own words, the resulting answers were studied and 
coded prior to entry on IBM cards. Appropriate statistical techniques were 
applied to distinguish chance differences from those of greater import with 
interpretations in the text made accordingly. 



Major Findings 

The present section presents salient findings from the recent study in 
sharply condensed form, with emphasis on faculty in four-year institutions 
unless otherwise stated. Changes from the situation found in 1956 are 
sketched in the next section. 

Personal Background ; 

. 1 . Men constituted approximately three-fourths (76 percent) of the 
persons teaching in Minnesota colleges in 1968. About the same 
proportion reported that they were natives of the north central 
states (87 percent of junior college, and 69 percent of four-year 
teachsrs). Almost three-fourths (72 percent) of those in four-year 
colleges were married, as were 81 percent- of those in public junior 
colleges. The typical faculty member in baccalaureate and advanced 
programs was 42 years old. 
.2. The panents of current faculty members had had much less schooling 
than their children, with a third reported as having no more than an 
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elementary school education. Roughly a third of the parents of 
four-year college teachers had taken some college work, as compared 
with less than a fourth of those of public junior college faculty. 
These future faculty members came predominantly from middle and 
lower class homes, as judged by parental occupations. Thus 
approximately half of the fathers at the time these faculty members 
entered college had been farmers, skilled or semi-skilled industrial 
workers or clerical help. 

Choice of a Career 

3. Serious consideration of college faculty service as a career goal came 
rather late, typically not until after the individual had graduated 
from college. Only six percent of the faculty recollected that they 
had given any real thought to this field before they entered college 
and about a third of the four-year faculty and a fifth of the public 
junior college faculty began to think seriously about this possibility 
during their undergraduate years. 

4. In finally making this decision, personal interests and motivations 
played a much larger role than did external or situational factors. 
Among the prime reasons :specified for choosing this field were a 
desire to work with ; college-age students, enjoyment of working 
conditions, keen interest in a particular subject, and ian expectation 
that this career would be intellectually challenging. Circumstances or 
special opportunities also played a major role for some individuals, 
with a third of the respondents indicating an unsolicited offer of a 
job as one reason for entering this field. College teachers had 
apparently suggested this career to a fourth and administrators or 
counselors to a fifth of those novv teaching in college. 

Preparation for a Career 

5. , Slightly more than half (53 percent) of the four-year college faculty 

had received their baccalaureate degree at public institutions. Private 
' college contributed 40 percent of this group, foreign institutions 
about 5 percent, and 2 percent reported no degree. It was interesting 
to note that faculty members were characteristically serving in 
institutions similar to those in which they took their first degrees. 
Thus 60 percent of those now on the University faculty , were 
themselves products of public institutions, whereas 69 percent of 
those on private college staffs had graduated from church-related or 
independent undergraduate colleges. Almost three-fourths of the 
present public junior college and state college faculty came from 
. .public institutions. 
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6. Some type of undergraduate academic honors or special recognition 
had been received by 47 percent of these college faculty members. 

• Significantly more of those on the University and liberal arts college 
staffs had earned such accolades than of those in otfier types of 
institutions. 

7. Two-thirds (66 percent) of these faculty members had obtained 
s'^''" ' financial assistance from their parents during the baccalaureate 
period, with this constituting the major source of support for 3/ 
percent of the sample. Campus and off-campus pbs, personal 
savings, scholarships, and loans likewise helped to finance under- 
graduate studies. At the graduate level, assistantships constituted the 
chief source of support, with other staff positions, fellowships, or 
scholarships playing a significant role. 

8. Nearly half (47 percent) of these Minnesota faculty members had 
taught at the elementary, or secondary levels before joining a college 
staff (from. 23 percent at the University to 70 percent in public 
junior colleges). Quite a number of others reported positions in 
business, industry, or government. Half had taught at some other 
college immediately before joining their present staffs. Median years 
of service in colleges and universities, including that in their present 
institutions, totalling 8.7 years for four-year and 4.9 for the. public 
junior college staffs. 

9. Most of these faculty had made extended academic preparation for 
their career, with almost half (49 percent) of those in baccalaureate ■ 
and advanced programs holding doctorates - from 36 percent in 
state colleges to 59 percent at the University. Almost 40 percent 
more had at least a master's degree, with slightly less than a third of 
these persons working toward a doctorate. But relatively few people 
reported any formal preparation for their oncoming teaching 
responsibilities, such as that afforded by teaching internships or 
courses in higher education. 

Prei.^nt Position 

10. In explaining why they chose their present type of school, most 
■ faculty members (62 percent) stresed institutionar characteristics, 

chiefly the freedom and independence offered, the school's aims or 
philosophy, and its reputed excellence. The, nature of their own jobs 
was cited by 47 percent of the respondents as a primary reason for 
selecting the college. 

11. Teaching activities curr-ently claimed two-thirds of the time of;, 
faculty members, with the rest unexsenily distributed among coun- 
seling and other student servlces^fflLO? percent), committee and ,.. 
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administrative duties (1 1 percent), research (10 percent), and public 
service functions (4 percent). But there were wide institutional 
differences, with the percentage of time devoted to teaching, for 
example, varying from 51 percent at the University to 79 percent in 
state colleges and 85 percent in public junior colleges, 

12. The extent and character of published writings varied notably by 
type of institution. Two-thirds (65 percent) of University faculty 
had published ai least one article in the past five years, whereas only 
a fourth (24 percent) of the state college faculty had done so. 
Among University faculty reporting journal articles published in the 
past five years the median number was four, with some listing as 
many as thirty. Books, chapters in books, and unpublished papers, 
given at professional meetings were also much more characteristic of 
University faculty members. 

13. Almost half of the four-year college faculty and a fifth of the public 
junior college faculty had engaged in some off-campus consultant 
activity in the previous year. State and liberal arts college faculty 
tended to work with elementary and secondary schools, whereas 
University faculty members' contacts were predominantly with 
business, industry, and government. 

Appraisal of an Academic Career 

14. About half (49 percent) of the respondents said they would like to 
give /7?ore time to research and scholarly writing. Teaching (27 
percent), counseling (9 percent) and off-campus services (8 percent) 
also drew requests for more time. When queried about possible 
curtailment of certain services, slightly more than a third desired 
some relief from administrative and committee duties. Other desired 
reductions included teaching (11 percent), counseling (8 percent), 
and off-campus services (6 percept). 

15. The vast majority (84 percent)' of these faculty members indicated 
that they were either "very satisfied" or "satisfied" with their 
present career choices. Eleven percent classified their attitudes as 
neutral or somewhat dissatisfied, while 5 percent were either 'Very 
dissatisfied" or gave, no response. The highest level of satisfaction 

" was expressed by private liberal arts faculty, whereas the University 
and public and private junior college faculties showed a little less 
enthusiasm on this point. 

16. Faculty members listed many different kinds of satisfactions from 
: their professional service, with these centered around the persons 

with whom they worked and the kinds of tasks performed. 
Opportunities to work with college-age youth (mentioned by 32 
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percent), to contribute to their development (22 percent)/ and 
associations with interesting colleagues {29 percent) ranked highest. 
The intellectual stimulation of college work (21 percent) and 
opportunities for research (20 percent) were also sources of major 
satisfactions. 

17. The reported dissatisfactions, vyhich were fewer in number, had 
mostly to do with the conditions of service or the lack of suitable 
rewards or appreciations. The negative aspects most frequently 
mentioned were poor attitudes on the part of colleagues and 
inadequate salaries (18 and 14 percents respectively). Close behind 
were complaints about committee work, poor facilities, and red 
tape. 

18. When asked about their attitudes toward collective bargaining, only 
a third of the four-year college faculty felt this would be "des/.rable" 
or "highly desirable" - as contrasted with two-thirds of the junior 
college faculty. University: faculty evidenced the least interest in this 
means of adjusting their problems. 

19. Five-sixths (86 percent) said they thought that they would again 
choose the academic life, given an opportunity to re-make their 
decision. Ten percent were uncertain, three percent stated they 

- definitely wovid not do so, and one percent gave no response. 

20. In suggesting measures that might aid in staffing future programs of 
higher education, the respondents recommended a stronger publicity 
program, more deliberate recruitment of promising students to an 
academic career, substantial upward adjustments in salaries, im- 
proved working conditions, more research assistance, and reduction 
in work loads. Many of the same proposals were made when the 
question shifted to productive means of holding qualified faculty, 
once they had been recruited to a given program, though with more 
emphasis in this case on involving faculty in major policy-making 
decisions. ; ; 

Changes in Faculty Characteristics and A ttitudes 
: Since the IVI id -1950's 

Changes between 1956 and ' 1958 were smaller than might have been 
anticipated, attesting probably to the fact that the academic world has well- 
established traditions and attitudes which tend to attract certain types of 
individuals and to repel others. And once a member of acadeA77/a, there are 
further pressures toward conformity to its special rites and rituals. Also 
many of the faculty members who served in 1956 were part of the popu- 
lation sampled in 1968. 



As the materials outlined below indicate/ the greatest changes have taken 
place in the position which college faculty members occupy. Persons who join 
college faculties now come from homes of higher educational and social 
status and have made more extended preparation for their career. Their 
working time is spent somewhat differently than it was twelve years ago, with 
less concentration on the teaching function, except in the junior colleges, and 
they would allocate their energies and talents to make a still larger shift in 
emphasis. But they still chose this field rather late, and show patterns of 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions fairly similar to their colleagues twelve years 
earlier. Reflecting substantially improved salaries during this period, material 
rewards figure less prominently in their proposals for change than do the 
physical and psychological environments in which they pursue their careers. 

Personal Background 

1. Male faculty members hold an even more commanding lead than 
they did twelve years ago. The decline in the proportion of women 
faculty members in higher education continued a trend which began 
about World War ll, rather ironically stretching, over a period in 
which the enrollment of women students has increased dramat- 
ically. The percentage of married faculty members has increased by 
15 percent. 

2. The educational level of parents of college faculty members has also 
risen, especially among mothers, where the percent with some college 
work rose from 19 to 33 percent. The occupational level of fathers 
has also changed, with more faculty, though still a modest number, 
coming from homes where the father was in college teaching or 
another profession and fewer from homes where the father was a 
skilled laborer, farmer, or in clerical or sales occupations. 



Choice of a Career 

3. The time when an academic career was chosen and the factors which 
influenced this decision have changed somewhat/ Fewer 1968 
faculty intended to enter elementary or secondary education at the 
receipt of the B. A. degree (29vs 42 percent) and their highest degree 
(6 v$ 27 percent). At the same degree levels, a larger proportion of 
the 1968 faculty intended to go into college teaching (20 vs 15 
percent and 58 vs 48 percent, respectively). There is also 'jo me 

■ indication that the choice of college teaching is presently being 
made more on the basis of a life style prized by college faculty than 
because of particular aspects of the work involved. 



4. Parentaf support remains the most common means of financing 
undergraduate studies, though almost always supplemented with 
work or the student's own savings. But scholarships, fellowships, and 
assistantships have increased notably among four-year college faculty 
as major sources of support at the graduate level. 

5. Five percent more of the staff now hold the Ph.D., raising the total 
to 49 percent. The gain in Ph.D/s would have been more impressive, 
had there not been the great influx of instructor level faculty to 
handle burgeoning enrollments in the state and junior colleges. 

Present Position 

6. As college enrollments have soared, the proportion of staff in junior 
level positions has rncreased, with this especially pronounced in the 
state colleges where almost half the staff in 1968 were classified as 
instructors.. 

7. Teaching and related instructional tasks still claim most of faculty 
members' time. The largest gain since 1956 has been in the 
proportion of time given to research , particularly at the University. 

Appraisal of an Academic Career 

8. Although the kinds of job satisfactions which college faculty 
members report remain much the same, the pattern of dissatisfac- 
tions has changed somewhat. Low salaries are still a source of 
dissatisfaction, but the complaints here did not assume the mag- 
nitude they had twelve years ago (14 vs 47 percent). Fewer 
complaints were also made about the poor quality of students. On 
the other hand, unhappiness about poor facilities had increased 
substantially, especially at the University, and rifts or schisms among 
the faculty were also cited more often than in the mid-1950's. 

9. In suggesting means of recruiting college teachers, present faculty 
put less emphasis on the need for informational and advising 
programs and for financial aid for graduate students than was true 
twelve years ago. Perhaps this reflects the abundance of potential 
faculty members now available. More stress is currently placed on 
the need for research assistance and improving working conditions. 
To retain qualified staff, recommendations chiefly concerned in- 

„ creased salaries, lighter work loads, less committee and clerical work, 
and improved general atmosphere of institutions. / 
10. The level of satisfaction with an academic career appeared to be 
slightly lower in 1968 - perhaps because of the concerns mentioned 
above. In general, though, the overwhelming majority of respondents 
were still satisfied and would again choose this career. The gain in 
satisfactions appeared to be greatest for junior college staff who, in 
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the micJ-1950's, often were iioused in high school buildings and 
subjected to the same regulations as personnel for the lower schools. 
Since 1956 Minnesota's faculty ranks have expanded greatly. They now 
include larger proportions of men, individuals at lower academic ranks, and 
married persons. The work which faculty members do has also changed 
significantly, with more time spent on research and less on teaching. Recent 
faculty appear to have been more influenced in choosing academic careers 
because of the general style of life involved than had been true of their earlier 
colleagues. Their satisfactions have remained generally the same although 
they are less dissatisfied with salaries and more so with inadequate facilities 
and administrative chores than were their 1956 counterparts: They evidently 
enjoy their work although the level of satisfaction is not quite as high as 
twelve years ago. They feel that promising young people could be more 
readily attracted to college faculties if there were more research assistance, 
less demanding working conditions, and greater prospects for financial and 
professional advancement. 



Some Implications of the Findings 

Findings from the present study suggest some needed changes in staffing 
colleges and utilizing faculty services. The acute needs for the 1 970's will not 
be in recruiting great numbers of new teachers, but in attrai^ting those suited 
to new types of programs, in making more effective use of faculty- members' 
time and talents, and in creating an atmosphere conducive to their own 
continued personal and professional development as well as to that of their 
students. 

1 . Greater heterogeneity should be sought in social and academic 
backgrounds of faculty/ At a time when higher education is attempting 
to give voice to a variety of social and cultural viewpoints, the 
composition of faculties in colleges and universities seems rather 
homogeneous, with substantial emphasis on middle-class males drawn 
from the north-central area. Still stronger efforts to recruit persons 
with other backgrounds to the instructional staffs seem indicated, 

2. More planning and experimentation are called for regarding the 
preparation of faculty members. There is now some oversupply of 
potential college faculty, particularly in the conventional disciplines, 
but specific preparation for teaching is often lacking. Also the 
percentage of college teachers who have had some elementary or 
secondary school experience is declining. College teaching should not 
be viewed merely as an alternative to high-level employment in 
government, industry, or business, but as a vocation for which specific 
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preparation is needed. Since faculty spend so much time in instruction 
and related tasks, special degrees or at least some focused preparation 
within regular Ph.D. or Ed. D. programs seems appropriate. 

3. Additional scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships are needed. In 
order to obtain more broadly derived faculties, additional scholarship, 
loan, and work-contract funds are required. The sheer cost of ad- 
vanced preparation for an academic career makes this field unavailable 
to many talented but economically handicapped people. The fact that 
the cost of preparation is disproportionately high for the income re 
cetved also poses a serious problem, calling for continuing efforts to 
make such positions both financially and professionally attractive. / 

4. Faculty members seem to be increasingly attracted to an academic 
career because it promises a congenial style of life.^ This style of life 
needs additional study. Half (51 percent) said they became interested in 
such a career because of the presently favorable working conditions. 
After joining a college faculty, they found their major sources of 
reward in teaching or research activities, but also mentioned the 
freedom and independence such a life offers. Dissatisfactions princi- 
pally involved things which placed constraints on this style of life 
{administrative red tape, committees, poor intra-faculty relations, 
inadequate facilities, and lagging salaries). Research is clearly needed to 
probe faculty cultures, with a view to finding out how quite different 
patterns of faculty expectations and outlooks relate to achievement of 
the basic missions of higher education. 

5. More research assistance/ in terms of tech nicai and clerical personnel, 
facilities, and special equipment, seems clearly indicated. Complaints 
about these matters have increased sharply over the past dozen years. 
With research becoming "big business" in some of the institutions, soft 
money from these projects is making an increased contribution to 
institutional support. Further help, should also be afforded faculty in 
preparing researoii and grant applications and in utilizing effectively 
computers and other methodological advances. 

6. Committee and administrative duties of faculty need to be streamlined. 
Although the amount of time faculty members spend in committee and 
administrative duties has not increased significantly since 1956, 
complaints about them have. Serious efforts should be made to 
determine what types of questions are best handled by committees and 
how such activities can be appropriately streamlined. Faculty deHbera- : 
tion in developing and appraising policies is most appropriate, but not 
so on administrative matters which might better be entrusted to officers 
with appropriate training and responsibility. 

1, Institutional priorities regarding desired types of faculty services should 
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be more clearly established. The amount of time spent in teaching and 
research varies widely among different types of institutions, although it 
is not clear how these different allocations relate to institutional 
mission. There has been a ten percent reduction in the time the 
typical faculty member now gives to teaching, compared with* col- 
leagues a dozen years ago, and a two-to-one preference for increasing 
the time devoted to research. Criteria for"climbing the academic 
ladder" must be clarified and the weights suggested that will be given to 
teaching, other student services, committee work/ research, and off- 
campus contributions, depending on the backgrounds and interests of 
particular faculty and generalinstitutional needs. 
S. Some decline in faculty members" expressed satisfactions with their 
chosen career calls for additional study. Expressed satisfaction with 
their career choice dropped from 93 percent in 1956 to 85 percent in 
1968, and a similar drop was noted in the proportions who thought that 
they would again make this decision. Although the vast majority of 
faculty members are evidently quite satisfied with their academic 
affiliation, the dissatisfactions noted by some staff are cause for con- 
cern. While such diminished satisfaction may be attributed to lagging 
salaries, poor facilities, and other complaints already cited, it may also 
be due to the fact that some persons cannot teach, researc;h, administer, 
counsel, and fulfill, to their own satisfaction, all the expected roles. 
Perhaps in large institutions more specialization in faculty services must 
be fostered or time should be more systematically provided, through 
provision of additional assistance and liberal leave; policies, for faculty 
members to do some things that now receive only fragments of their 
attention. 

Relative emphasis on the historic missions of higher education (teaching, 
research, and service) is changing, as are the ways, in which these goals are 
accomplished. In consequence, some shifts in allocations to meet these 
altered goals are necessary. If institutions of higher education are to serve all 
segments of society, greater representation from these segments; is appro- 
priate. Promising candidates need greater financial support during their 
preparation for college service, as well as a somewhat different kind of 
preparation. If research is to flourish, greater assistance is needed: if teaching 
is to prosper, faculty should obtain increased training for it. Academic life is 
endorsed by most of those who have chosen it, but institutions must be more 
systematic in their efforts to develop the. full talent potential of their staff. 
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PORTRAITS OF SELECTED GROUPS OF FACULTY 



Faculties differ in significant ways/ as the preceding discussion has 
suggested, depending on the kinds of institutions in which they serve. Colleges 
with distinctive goals and programs attract many faculty who share these 
concerns. Just as: they tend to draw students with congruent purposes and 
patterns of interests. 

But faculty nnembers within institutions also vary in their backgrounds,- 
career ambitions, and value orientations. To know that a given individual is 
on a junior col fege staff or that he teaches in a private liberal arts college is 
insufficient to predict why he chose an academic career or what his own life 
priorities are. 

To suggest how adislitional knowledge regarding the persons involved may 
aid in understanding rbetter their motivations and outlooks, a series of special 
studies were made — ^raich focussed on a significant group educationally. The 
opening chapters of thh section delineate characteristics of the academic 
woman and of youngs, middle-age, and older college teachers— cfassiflcations 
based on simple census facts of sex and age. The middle two chapters treat 
groups distinguished: by different backgrounds - faculty members belonging 
to religious orders and ifiose who came to their college posts from service in 
the lower schools. TheLOxincluding chapters sketch faculty distinguished by 
their current vi^ews and, activities - in the cases sketched here by their stand 
on collective bargainingr and by their degree of commitment to scholarly 
research and writing.' 

Findings froim these analyses underscore the need to take intelligent 
account of faculty characteristics - that it is fully as important to recognize 
and provide for differences among those who staff college and university 
programs as amongistudents themselves. Used creatively, such knowledge can 
result in richly textured programs, aimed at helping each participant - 
teacher or student: — to realize his full human destiny. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF TWO CENSUS GROUPS 

The Academic Woman * 

Today only 19 percent of all full-time academic staff throughout the 
country are women, and most of these hold junior-level positions.' With the 
pool of underdeveloped talent far larger for women than men, it is important 
to find out something about these women who have achieved recognized 
academic status, evidenced in the present instance by membership on a 
college or university faculty. A recent Minnesota state-wide study throws 
revealing light on who these persons are, how they prepared for academic 
service, and what their basic attitudes and satisfactions are with their career 
choice. ■ 

The Minnesota data used in the present analysis were derived from a 20. 
percent stratified random sample of- full-time faculty; members in all 
institutions offering at least a baccalaureate program (sixteen private and; six 
state colleges and the University of MinBesota). More than iour-fifthsJ(82 
percent) of those contacted! completed ai^four-page printed blank, modelled 
atter one used in a similatnristatewide stutdfe in 1956.: fes than a fourth: (23 
percent or; 214.' respondents)) ' were women;, which is some^^hat below the 29 
percent found in the earlier study. 

Background Information 

1. Two-fifths of the women (41 vs-JSlpercent of the men) were born 
in Minnesota; . and isignificantly tewer came from distant areas, 
particularly the Nontiheast and Eui^pe. 

2. Like their male cdileagues, most: had grown up in middle-class 
homes, where both parents hadrttypically graduated from higt^^^ 
school. Significantl^y: more of thenmothers of women faculty had 
been school teachers:. 

3 Women were only half as likely as men faculty to be married, and 
only a third as likely to have chile Jn. The typical woman was also 
six years older than her male counterpart. 

Selection of and Preparation for an Academic Career 

1. Only one woman in six/as was true for men, had given any serious 
thought to this career choice while still an undergraduate. Women 

♦For £1 more complete report, see Ruth £- Eckert "Tho Acndemic Woman RG\/isited", 
■ Liberal Education . Vol. LVM. No. 4, pp. 479-87, Dec. -1971. 

' Bayer, Alan. College and University Faculty ; A Statistical Description , American 
Council on Education, 1970, pp. 7 and 13. 



appeared to have been more influenced, in finally reaching such a 
decision, by circumstances, such as counsel from a respected teacher 
or administrator or the offer of an unsought job, whereas men made 
greater mention of scholarly interests. 

2. Although half of both groups had earned some type of academic 
honor as undergraduates, a much smaller p ^^portion of women- 

: received graduate assistantships or fellowships. This may partially 
explain why only 20 percent of the women, as contrasted with 57 
percent of the men, had earned their doctorates. The figure for 
women was significantly below that found in 1 956. 

3. Many more women came to their college jobs from positions in the 
elementary or secondary schools:{49 vs. 33 percent of the males), 

Current Position 

1 . ' In indicating reasons for joining their present staffs, women nnio re 
often mentioned that they had been assigned there (as in the case o[ 
religious faculty members) or lhat they liked the school's philosophy 
and more pe^-sonal. contacts with students, whereas men stressed 
feedom and iilndependence and liihe general quality of thfi; program 
involved. 

2. Twofields — the humanities and professional education —accounted 
for half of all full-time women faculty. Women were also. seriously 
underrepresented in certain types of institutions, noitably the 
University. 

3. Less than half as many women as men (21 vs. 46 percent) had 
attained the rank of associate or full professor. This is.a gneater. 
difference than prevailed in 1956. 

A. VVomen gave: substantially more time than men to teaching:^andiother 
isasifivices tD students, wheineas the reverse was true for research 
;^3EUvities,:(com:mittee work, and^:off-camp projects. Twice as many 
. v:fOmen as men reported no time at all spent on research and 
scholarly writing. 

5. In analyses made of various types of publications during the past five 
years, the women's percentages were consistently less than half of 
those for men. They also lagged seriously with respect to research 
grants and consultant activities beyond the campus. 

Appraisal of Their Academic Careers 

1. Women appeared more . satisfied than men with their present 

distribution of working time.: Significantly fewer women wanted to : 
devote more time to research and related scholarly activities. 

2. In citing satisfactions with their academic careers, women gave 
rather general replies, in contrast to their male colleagues' frequent 



citation of oppoiiritunities that college jobs provide for further work 
and study in ther-own fields. Men were more specific, too, in noting 
sources of tension or dissatisfaction with their jobs. 
• 3. Women generall;^' Were quite satisfied with their current careens^and 
were a little mairK; ready than men to affirm that they would do it all 
over again, were!tihey to re-make their-career decision. 
4. Recommendationrs made for future staffing reflected much the same 
patterning tciif interests as earlier items did, with women giiving a little 
more atten^on liO human relations aspects and men to improving 
career, opportunitiiies. 
In summary, women? faculty members appeared to (be more disad- 
vantaged than in tte midl-1950's, whether this is judged by therpercentage 
con college staffs, adyanced; degrees, academic rank, or scho??irly preparatipn 
and productivity. Yet they-were seemingly as satisfied as thein malexolleagues 
•with, their working conditions and career opportunities, suggesting a 
disturbing complacency lin attitude. Clearly more must beidone to recruit 
women who understandithe full dimensions of ;:an academic job, will prepare 
for it appropriately, an#^be fully qualified and ready to compete with men 
fof top-level positions. The present study suggests formidable' barriers to 
doing this, inhering no^tt^^finly in traditional attitudes toward: women in 
academia bi\X in the wo nram faculty member's own conception of her role. 

■ Yimng JMiiiMe- Aged, and Older Faculty M 

Like every other .cOTtinuing social organization, collegestand universities 
are faced with a succession of role players, all moving on andlbeing replaced 
over the years by new:actors. Since little study .has been reported regarding 
the career patterns of college teachers of different ages,. an exploratory 
analysis was made of three groups of faculty members - those under 35, 
those between 35 and 49, and those 50 years of age or older.Such groups are 
clearly ; distinguished not only by chronological age but by -growing up in 
quite different periods^ Whereas the Older Guard's childhood and adolescence 
were colored by the expansive 1920's and, depression-ridden 1930's, the 
Young Turks' outlooks were shaped by the Vietnam war/the riots in the 
cities, and campus protests. 

Differences by age cohorts reported' below are not as great as might be 
expected, clue to the^'fact that similar types of people are attracted to 
academic careers and that association with senior members of the profession 
in graduate school and early years of college service tends to deepen this 

*For a more complote report, see Ruth E. Eckori "Ago and the Collego Teacher", AAUP 
Bulletin (to appear early in 1972). 
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distinctive stamp. Those that emerge must therefore be viewed as significant 
deviations within great commonalities in training, services, and life values.. 
Badkground Facts . 

Never numerous, academic women have even less representatiion 
amongnhe young and early middle age faculty members than amo.ng 
older ones. The^ratio of men to women is now four to one for yomg 
faculty, as compared with two to one for those 50 years or ©Iderj 
2. The Older Guard contains significantly more people bom in-the 
North Central States; the Middle Guard includes the largestquota^of 

foreign-born, with this representation especially pronounced.iatMhe 
^ University. ' 

3;, The older group's: parents had typically not finished high:school,?and 
substantially more of the fathers had ; been farmers or skiHed 
workmen. 

4. The percent married increases with age, with the Middle /Guard 
reporting the largest families. 

Selaction of an Academic Career 

1. A third of the young faculty had considered college teaching as a 
career possibility during their undergraduate years, as contrasted 
■with less than a fifth of the;Older Guard. The latter group included 
the largest proportion of prospective elementary and secondary 
school teachers - a goal that had been espoused by relatively^few^^f 
those under 35., 

2. In their, career ;decision, which generally occurred during 'later 
graduate years, -all groups had been more influenced by the intrinsic 
values they hoped to derive from such service than by circumstantial 
factors. Young faculty seemed to attach more significance than their 
older colleagues to ' research possibilities and the intellectuallV 
challenging life involved. The Older Guard gave the fewest reasons 
for their choice, with many of these suggesting that they had drifted 
into this field rather than coming by clear design. 

3. College staff members appeared to have influenced roughly a third 
of these people to select an academic career - or substantially more 

. : than the earlier study suggested. Young faculty more often cited the 
influence of college teachers, whereas more of the older faculty had 
: been encouraged by administrators or counselors. 

Preparation for Faculty Service 

1. More^ of the older faculty had earned .their baccalaureate and 
advanced degrees in the North Central area. Degrees from foreign, 
universities were most often reported by the Middle Guard/while 
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mari]y of the Young Turks haai!:?studied at prestigious east- and 
wefft-coast institutions. 

2. iiiiJndiergraduate academic honors; were most often reported by the 
. f oung faculty, who had also raati^i*i«d m^^iikedly mofineaid in tlie form 
^Ciirgraduate scholarships, trielli:orf%s,-ciii7tti] assistamtships. 

::3L Hfc Middle Guard had tfellarciestuproportion of earned doctorates 
IS^ percent at the iy.^:iwersiiiv, ver^^us :51 percemit for, the young 
TfaoTiiulty). In all types 0faollegesJiroro:2O to 40 peircent of the Young 
tniuiiks were currently woinkingiior aVPh.D. or equivalent degree. 

41 TEeijjdhing experience -in the Slower ischo.ols was mo.st common among 
tOilder faculty members. Few in ;any' age bracket had had formal 
ypreparation for college teaching) tthromgh internships or courses in 
higher education. 

Present^ift:ctivities 

1. The public junior, col legesilhweaiSiiigni youinger staff, with 37 
percent below the age af'^3:5^^^^^^^^^ only 19 percent in the 
piwte libet-al arts colleges. : TiB: latter lead decisively in the 
percentage of "50 and above'"ifkMlty members. 

2. Whereas only an occasiona|:,yo;ijmg?ifaculty member is a full professor, 
the correlate; figures are .55."aira!li^:48 -percents respectively for the 
fGlder and Middle Guards. 

.3. Teaching and related tasks; 'iTOolving , students receive the least 
attention, in terms of time spent; from the Middle Guard. This is 
particularly notable at the ,lU.niversity, where a good deal of their 
effort goes into committee-Hactivities, research, and off-campus 
. •services. Teaching loads tend to be heaviest forthe least experienced 
members of the staff. 
4. The Older Guard hold the key positions on faculty committees, 
suggesting that these are the years when: power, as distinguished 
from achievement, needs are dominant. Although the University of 
Minnesota Senate had been reorganized In the early 1950's to give 
junior faculty some voice in decision-making, a recent -Minnesota 
study' shows that full professors have constituted 72 percent of the 
elected membership and have held most posts on key committees 
and practically all the committee chairmanships. : 

, 5. The Middle and Older Guards lead decisively with respect to 
publications during the past five years, with the early-middlers well 
ahead in counts of journal articles. They also hold an impressive 
edge, especially at the University, with respect to grants received for 
research and off-campus consultative activities. 

' Eckert, Ruth E., "Participation in Lj.nivGrsity Policy-Making: A Second Look". AALJP 
Bjjjietin, 56: 308-14, September, 1970. 
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Satisfactions Expressed with Academicilirfe 

1. In suggesting reallocaiions of ttheii ur^ . TSEuity members every- 
where but in the junior .cdllexjes ^feiht. rasre opportunities for 
reseiarch, with this desire especiall!^/.:.:}fmTOia.tmced among the younger 
staff. About a third of the facu%;,;;of«r.vi^hat£ra^ or institutional 
affiliation, made' no.suggestionsrfer^riiMfef]^^ their activities, with 
many of the remainder recommeiraiiM; ^^sriiirivestiTO in^^adminis- 
trative or committee activities; 

2. For young and okl alike, consider^^hfe^:$atr<l^i^[li^^^^ is expressed with 
their academic career choices. ButL\y^iai>n^0i-sffi^^ members, wherever 
they teach, show a more qualiifiiBiiJ^sT^aitisiiasm than their senior 
colleagues do. In all groups there isTwfe^jrater stress on intrinsic 
satisfactions (expression of the celfrw^MMJ than oh those derived 
from money, job security or .workOT;Kf.Mdki^ Young faculty 
seem to value, the congenial style -'CFfllrfe ^^?i^%o.1ved somewhat more 
than older faculty , did. Grievance-\...sir^^K:xhi around poor 
facilities, excessive work loads, aefewfOTilsive red tape, and - 
especially for the junior staff - laggtrf ^^djl;te£w^. 

3. All three age cohorts made fewer s^^,|,i^^ins for recruiting and 
holding faculty than did their collea.piEfE-"ii?m,te years earlier. But in 
proposing desirable measures, young.feaiiiw.consistently emphasized 
higher salaries, reduced loads, and:!:^.exfi;mded opportunities for 
research more: than their elders did, sii^esting where they perceive 
the rewards in academic life to lie. 

Implications for Actron and Further Research 

The present studies, like several earlier ones, suggest that much more could 
be donei to recruit, highly, able, imaginative sturients (including women and.: 
members of other disadvantaged groups) to careers in college teaching. 
'Gareful attention, too, ought to be given :to prepami^ faculty members for 
their diverse roles and adjusting loads during ^theiit^^eaRiy years of service so" 
that they can achieve excellence, in teaching aas^rf^as; in other academic 
tasks. Problems , of mid-career service likewise need2iro:ibe studied in depth, 
with a view to finding out how undue dispersion) ofieffortxan be avoi and 
the energies of many ; such persons addressed to, the improvement of 
undergraduate ieducation. Similarly, older ' faculty members should be 
encouraged to maintain creative endeavors well in»their retirement years.. 
Renewal in both the academy and the larger /societyiKdjepends fundamentally 
on the development of imaginative, self-renewingiiiTOiiMMuals. Young/ middle- 
aged, or older faculty members can be such persons:. 
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chapter 8 



TRAITS RELATED TO DIFFERENT. PATTERNS 
OF EXPERIENCE 

Religious Faculty. Members'' 

Because religious orders have served, over the years, as major sources of 
supply for faculty in Roman Catholic colleges, special study was given to the 
kinds of persons recruited for these tasks/their academic preparation, current 
responsibilities, and chief job satisfactions and dissatisfactions. At the time of 
the Minnesota 1956 study, 61 sisters/ brothers and priests (part of a 25 
percent stratified random sample of all faculty in baccalaureate and advanced 
programs) completed a form probing these points; in the current study 54 
such persons (included in the 20 percent sample drawn from the same 
colleges) filled out a similar inventory. Whereas in 1956 they had constituted 
nine percent of the total sample, their representation had declined to six 
percent by 1968. 

Personal Background 

1. Among the religious faculty, women predominated {68 percent) as 
they had in 1956, reversing the even higher percentage of men in the 

lay faculty. 

2. They were substantially older than otherfaculty (median ages of 49 
and 42 years), with very few in the "under 35" age bracket (4 vs 29 
percent). 

= 3. Two-thirds of the current religious faculty were natives of Minne- 
sota, a significantly higher. figure than in 1956 and markedly above 
the 28 percent for lay faculty. 
'4; Their parents characteristically had had little beyond an elementary 
school education, or substantially less than was reported by other 
faculty. Less than a fifth of the fathers or mothers had taken any 
college work. 

5. Typically their fathers had been farmers, skilled laborers or 
salesmen. The difference from lay faculty was most pronounced 
V\/ith respect to professional level jobs (7 vs 25 percent). 

Motivations and Preparation for College Teaching 

1. Almost half of both the religious and lay faculty had received "one or 
: : more honors during undergraduate years, suggesting that many had 
considerable potential for faculty service. 



•For a more complete report/ see Ruth E. Eckert "Religious Faculty Members' Career 
Motivations and Satisfactions - A Second Look" Counseling and Values . '16: 22-26, 

'Fall:1971/'-' ' ' ' ' 



2. About two-fifths of the religfous (as of the lay) faculty had 
considered the possibility of an academic career while they were still 
undergraduatss - a significantly higher proportion than in 1956. In 
noting factors that influenced their later decision, religious faculty 
put greater stress than their lay colleagues on specific counsel given 
by teachers, counselors/ and administrators and on the offer of an 
unsought college job. In contrast/lay faculty made more mention of 
promised graduate fellowships or assistantships. 

3. Both groups evidenced similar interest in working with college-age 
students, but more members of religious orders cited opportunities 
for significant social service: They attached less significance than 
other^ faculty ; to/ the prospective intellectual challenge or the 
possibilities afforded for study and research.: 

4. About nine-tenths of the religious faculty, as contrasted with 
two^ifths of other faculty, had taken their baccalaureate degree 
from a Minnesota institution. For the overwhelming majority of 
future sisters, brothers and priests, this had been a private coll^^^ 
and private institutions also figured prominently in their graduate 
preparation,. 

5. Religious faculty reported far less use of conventional methods of 

financing' advanced studies, notably personal savings, assistantships, , 
staff positions, and off -campus jobs. . ' 

6. Relatively few (28 percent) of the current religious faculty had 

. earned doctorates', as compared with 50 percent of the others. In 

1956 about two-fifths of both groups had^ a Ph.D. or equivalent 
degree. 

7. Many more religious faculty (63 vs 36 percent of the lay faculty) 
had taught in elementary or secondary schools prior to joining a 
college staff, less than a'third as many had been graduate teaching 
assistants', while approximately a tenth of both groups reported 
teaching internships or courses in college teaching. 

Current Services 

1/ ln accounting for why they were in their present institutions, half of 
the religious faculty emphasized official assignment to the post, with 
most of the others specifying their desire for personal contacts with 
students and associates. The lay faculty, in contrast, had been 
, attracted chiefly by the general atmosphere of the schools involved 
and the freedom and independence associated with academic life. 

2. Many fewer of the religious faculty than of their lay colleagues (26 

vs 41 percent),were associate or full professors/though they had 
been on their local college staff about five years longer: i - 
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■ 3, Almost two-thirds of the religious faculty's working time was spent 
in the classroom or in preparing for teaching; thev typically gave 
another 15 percent to counseling individual students and advising 
. student groups. Their time investment in , all these cases was 
suhstantially greater than that of the ;lay faculty. There were no 
significant differences with respect to committee or public services, 
but most religious faculty (63 percent) put no time into research and 
scholarly writing ; (as compared with 35 percent of other faculty 
members). 

4. This minor investment in scholarly work is reflected in marked- 
differences in publications, whether in the form of books, chapters 
In books, or journal articles. Fewer religious : faculty had also 
received research grants or functioned in off -campus consultant roles 
(beyond work with parochial schools in the area). 

Appraisals of an Academic Career 

1. Patterns of expressed satisfactions with their career choice harmo- 
nized i'easonably well with earlier stated motivations in selecting 
academic \)york. Religious faculty members mentioned more often 
the stimulation and personal satisfactions gained from contacts with 
students and from the feeling that they were making a significant 
social contribution. Figuring more prominently in lay replies were 
the opportunities to do research, to live in an academic environment, 
and to enjoy the related freedom and independence. 

2;. Dissatisfactions expressed by religious faculty were many fewer than 
those noted by lay faculty, and chiefly centered around excessive 
work loads and routine tasks that crowded out time for study. 

3. Religious faculty members were even more decisive than other 
faculty in endorsing their present career choice. Almost three-fifths 
(57 percent) characterized themselves as "very satisfied'/, and most 
of the others gave "satisfied" ratings. ^ 

4. Like their lay colleagues, they made fewer suggestions in 1968 than' 
:in 1956 for recruiting new faculty/ perhaps because staffing 

/ problems, are no longer so acute. Religious faculty members' 
proposals reflected concern for early identification of promising 

: candidates and adequate preparation for such a career: In com- 
: menting on how good teachers could be held, once they were 
appointed, both groups stressed salary, fringe benefit and program 
"adjustments, but religious faculty made. a much. stronger plea than 
other staff for better communication regarding campus issues and 
greater faculty involvement in policy-making. 
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The findings sketcliecl above indicate that the status of religious faculty in 
' at least one state (Minnesota) has deteriorated since 1956, the time of the 
earlier survey. Fewer college faculty members now belong to religious orders 
and most of these are older people, moving inexorably toward retirement. 
Many had lingered long in teaching posts in the lower schools or in other 
educational assignments. Since approximately half as many, as compared to 
the lay faculty, have earned doctorates, they chiefly hold junior-level college 
positions. With their time largely mortgaged by teaching and other student- 
related services, they find little time for scholarly activities or off-campus 
projects. Despite these problems, they show a strong loyalty to their 
profession and make many constructive suggestions for improving faculty 
members' status and services. 

If Roman Catholic or other church colleges are to offer truly distinctive 
programs, they must have a substantial core of highly qualified and dedicated 
staff drawn from their supporting religious groups. It would seem particularly 
important, in recruiting students to religious orders, to have effective role 
models among the younger staff. Much clearly remains to be done to achieve 
these objectives. 

School Teachers Who Join College Staffs ' 
Since more than a third (37 percent) of the ^ faculty members in all 
four-year Minnesota colleges have been recruited from elementary or high 
schools, it , seems appropriate to; look at ; the particular backgrounds and 
perspectives which they,: br ing to : co liege teaching . I n „ a :20 : percent random ■ 
st--f'!fied sample of ail . full-time faculty members; in the 23 institutions 
ofSiV;!*! baccalaureate; and advanced .degrees, there were 343 former 
schoo.teachers. Two-thirds (62 percent)^,of state 'college staff members had 
been former schoolteachers, while a third (39 percent) of private liberal arts 
college and a fifth (25 percent) of University staff had had this type of 
experience.". , 

How, then, does this group differ from other .faculty in four-year .colleges 
with respect to personal background, choice and preparation for a career, 
present position, and satisfaction with their career'decision? 
Personal Information . 

1. The former teachers included. a significantly higher percentage of 
pvomen than did other college faculty (3i vs 19 percent). 
, ,', • )2. As many of the forr.; r teachers as of;, their' colleagues were married 
' and they had about the same nu mber of children. 
3. The teachers were typinlly four years older than their colleagues 
(44vs40), ' . 
.; 4. More of the former schoolteachers had been born in iVlinnesota (42 ■ 



vs 26 percent) and came from slightly lower socio-economic 
backgrounds than other faculty. 

5. Teachers' bchers were more often farmers or skilled laborers (35 vs 
25 percent) and less often professional persons (5 vs 15 percent), 
ajihoiigh there was no difference in general parental educational 
attainment. 

6. The major shift since 1956, when similar information was gathered, 
was the decline in the percentage of former schoolteachers on 
college faculties (47 to 37 percent). 

Choice of a Career 

1. As might be expected, half as many schoolteachers had considered 
college careers during their undergraduate years (21, vs 40 percent). 
On earning their baccalaureate degree, three-fourths of those who 
became schoolteachers intended such a career, as contrasted with a 
tenth of other faculty. By the time they had earned their highest 
degree, however, two-thirds of both groups looked forward to a 
college 'career. 

2. Influencing ischoolteachers to join college ranks were college 
, administrators or counselors and the offer of an unsolicited college 

job: ' These wfiVc^ greater , considerations than for the other faculty 
(31 vs 13 and 45 vs 29 percents, respectivei:'). 

3. Compared with other faculty, teachers expressed more interest in 
working with college-age students, (48 vs 27 percent) and felt; th 
could contribute more through a teachinr mission (40 vs 30 
percent). They gave less weight; than others to: interest in specific 
subject matter (25 vs 37 percent) and to pursuing research activities 

(15 vs 39 percent). 

4. Similar to the 1956 findings were the relatively late choice of a 

college career by former schoolteachers, strong interest in the 
teaching aspect of a college job, and the major , part which an 
unsought job played. . ; 

Preparation for a Career 

1. Higher percentages of former schoolteachers took their baccalaure- 
ate or graduate work at state colleges (25 vsG^^nd 12 vs 2 percents, 

! respectively). Other faculty were more likely to have attended public 

or private universities. 

2. Those with school teaching experience typically earned thti'r degrees 
in education and, although more.had taken some work beyond the 
master (30 vs 15 percent), a smaller portion had recf^ived the 
doctorate (39 vs 54 percent). 



3. Patterns of undergraduate financial support for the two groups were 
not different, altliougli graduate support for teacliers came more 
from tlieir own savings (56 vs 31 percent) and less from parents (15 
vs 9 percent). Teacliers also received proportionately fewer scholar- 
ships or fellowships, and assistantships (31 vs 44 percent and 32 vs 
50 percepts, respectively) than did other faculty. 

4. Changes since 1956 included a smaller proportion of schoolteachers 
graduating from liberal arts colleges, a sufficient increase in the 
numbers of teachers receiving undergraduate honors to ec|ual that of 
other faculty, and a doubling of the proportion of faculty in both 

■ groups who received graduate scholarships and fellowships. 

Present Position 

1. More than a third (36 percent) of those former schoolteachers had 
come to their present institution directly from service in the lower 
schools: the remaining 64 percent had collegiate teaching ex- 
perience, primarily in state and liberal arts colleges. 

2. Former schoolteachers spent as much time in teaching and off- 
campus services as other faculty, but they devoted less time to 
research- 50 percent of the teachers reported no research or writing 
activities as compared with 28 percent of other faculty. Slightly 

more time was spent in committees, counseling, and other services to 
: student groups. 

3. Although the production of books, chapters in books, and unpub- 
lished papers did not differentiate the two groups, a smaller 
proportion of teachers had published a journal article in the past five 
years (49 VS.68 percent). Tonrh^^rs had, however, been more active in 
developing study guides (4.. vs 14 percent). Outside research grants 
were reported by 25 percent of former schoolteachers and 54 
percent of other facuity. 

4. Since 1956, the proportion of time spent by former schoolteachers 
on teaching, has decreased, as it has with other faculty. There has 
been an increase in off-campus consulting, and, although the total 
percentage of teachers devoting t\m to research has not increased 
those so involved spend proportionately more time on such activity.' '„ 

Appraisal of an Academic Career 

1. Faculty members with experience in the lower schools, as well 
as other faculty, reacted favorably to their jobs, with 88 
percent reporting that they were either "satisfied" or "very satisfied" 
Teachers tended to stress the more nebulous "personal satisfactions" 
but appeared less enthusiastic about colleagues and associates (23 vs ' 



32 percent), freedonojncr independence (7 vs 14 percent), research. 
(5 vs 25 percent), and work and study in their own field (4 vs 17 
percent). . ' 

2. Former schoolteachers joined other faculty in their dissatisfaction 
with salaries, committee work, red tape/and poor facilities. 

3. When asked how they might reallocate their time, given the 
opportunity, these former schoolteachers preferred - as did other 
faculty— to give more time to research (43 percent) and teaching 
(30 percent). They differed from other faculty in wanting to give 
more time to counseling (16 vs 5 percent). They were also more 
satisfied with how they presently were spending their time than were 
their colleagues (31 vs 20 percent). 

4. Former school teachers' appraisal of an academic career has changed 
little since 1956. There continues to be a high level of satisfaction, 
although connplaints still are registered about salaries, facilities, and 
colleagues. 

Although the backgrounds and. interests of former schoolteachers are 
much the same as was found in 1956 - late choice of a career, long-standing 
interest in teaching, relative lack of scholarships , and fellowships, and 
importance of ' an unsought job offer ™ some new trends i emerge. The 
proportion of teachers on college faculties is diminishing and those who come 
with this background are somewhat older. Tiiose schoolteachers who, do move 
into college work increasingly come from state rather than liberal arts college 

backgrounds.; ' .y'^ rV''' '\ 

Among factors likely to continue the decline in the proportion of former 
'schoolteachers on college faculties are the decreasing ability of higher 
institutions to compete with public school salaries, the relative decrease in 
demand for staff in teacher education programs, the. increasing numbers of 
other persons with doctoral degrees, and the increasing research emphasis of 
higher education. 

: As the proportion of 'former schoolteachers diminishes, other ways of 
articulating with public school programs will hopefully be found and colleges 
and universities will make greater efforts to, develop their-own cadre of people 
whose major interest is in teaching. , 
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chapter 9 



EXPERIENCES AND OUTLOOKS OF FACULTY HOLDING 
DIFFERENT VIEWS 

Advocates of Collective Bargaining 

Today's mounting interest in collective bargaining among college and 
university faculty members is attested to by the rapid growtiV of local faculty 
associations as well as bargaining units of national organizations. This 
expansion is seemingly fueled by concern with women'srights, the diminishing 
ability of higher education to bid for scarce funds, and the increasing demands 
of untenured and junior faculty for a voice in their own future. 

Who, indeed, do favor collective bargaining? What are the backgrounds of 
such persons? In what types of institutions are they found? These are among 
the questions probed in a study of 1298 faculty, constituting a randomly 
stratified sample drawn from 39 of Minnesota's private and public colleges. To 
identify views on this point, faculty members were asked to check one of five 
categories which most clearly reflected their personal conviction: regarding 
collective: bargaining,:with these alternatives 'ranging from "highly desirable" 
to ''highly:undesirable.''^^^^ , : 

Institutional Differences in Attitudes 

1. Most enthusiastic about: collective bargaining were junior college 
faculty, with 62 percent checking either "highly desirable" or 
"desirable" andonly 13 percent expressing negative feelings' 
: 2. The next level of endorsement was among state college faculties 
(44 percent? and the private liberal arts colleges (42 percent). 

3. Even lower was the University of Minnesota staff where only 37 
■ : : percent favored bargaining. 

4. Those expressing negative feelings accounted for 27 percent of 
faculty in four-year institutions. • : 

Family and Personal Backgrounds of "Advocates" and "Dissenters" 

; 1- Those favoring collective bargaining ("highly desirable" or"desir- 
able")^more often! came, from homes where the . father was, an 
_ unskilled or, semi-skilled worker (17 vs 6 percent). In contrast, the 
: • fathers of 'those opposed ("undesirable" or "highly undesirable") 
more -often ; had, professional: managerial, or :business backgrounds ' 
(26 vs 16 percent). '' ' , ■ i • ' ' , : 

2. In, all institutions, the parents of, those favoring bargaining had had ' 
less education, usually not extending through the twelfth grade. 



Among dissenters, the father's education often extended through 
the baccalaureate or an advanced degree. Mothers of the dissenters, 
too, had had more formal schooling. 

3. The age of the college faculty mennber was also associated with his 
views on bargaining.' Advocates in all institutions combined were 
3.3 years younger than the dissenters, with the greatest difference 
in junior colleges (5.3 years). 

4. IVIore of those who favored bargaining had attended state colleges 
as undergraduates, particularly those who were now in junior 
colleges, stat3 college, or liberal arts college faculties. 

5. Those who favored bargaining were more likely than the dissenters 
to have been public school teachers before joining their present 
staffs (49vs35perqent). 

Present Positions 

1. General I'jT; those strongly endorsing collective bargaining were at 
the instructor or assistant professor level whereas those opposing 
were more likely to be senior ranking faculty. In four-year institu- 
tions, for exairipie, 66 percent of instructors favored bargaining. 
The corresponding figures for assistant, associate, and full professors 
were 56, 25, and 38 percents respectively. 

2. Advocates and dissenters apportioned; their time similarly among ; 
teaching, research, counseling, service to student groups, committees 
and administrative duties, and off-campus services. 

3. Those against collective bargaining had been faculty members 
somewhat longer. This difference in length of faculty membership ' 
ranged from 2.7 years for junior college faculty to 7.8 years at the 

University. ■ . 

4. The opponents of bargaining were found in greater proportion in 
the physical or biological sciences than in other fields. 

Appraisalsofan Academic Career 

T. Those for and those against bargaining found much the same satis- 
factions in academic service, namely involvement with students and 
colleagues and the intellectual stimulation.of their work. : V 

2. Among dissatisfactions, attitude toward salary was the only notable 
difference between the two groups. Those ihi'ghly favorable to 
bargaining complained about salaries three times' as often as those ^ 
highly unfavorable (28 vs 10 percent). 
. . 3. When asked^a 

twice as many advocates as opponents checked 'Very dissatisfied/;;; 
"dissatisfied," and "ambivalent" (20 vs 10 percent). 



Attitudes favorable to collective bargaining appear to be products of both 
a sense of powerlessness and economic adversity. Inadequate salaries, however, 
were cited by only a fourth of those highly favorable. This seems to suggest 
that participation in governance may be the more important issue. 

It is a moot point as to whether collective bargaining is likely to' produce 
economic benefits as well as wider participation in governance. The adversary 
position necessitated by collective action may actually prove inimical to the 
development of college and University senates and the concept of "shared 
authority." Clearly there is need for probing studies of these matters. 

Research-Oriented Faculty Members 

Behold the academic publisher! Who is this person of whom colleqes and 
universities are so mindful? Is he the denizen of a particular type of institution 
and discipline? is he the product of a particular environment or is research 
and writing a long-term interest? What is his personal background and does he 
seek different satisfactions from those of his colleagues? 

Each participant in the study was asked to indicate the number of books 
or monographs; chapters in books, and journal articles which he had authored 
in the past five years: In computing an appropriate index, each book was • 
given a weight of two and each /chapter, or article was counted as one: a, 
■"publisher" was defined as one with a total of four or more points. Faculty 
members who met this criterion accounted for 28 percent of the total sample 
of four-year college faculties. At the lJniversity 44 percent met the criterion 
whereas in the private liberal arts and, state colleges' lO and 7 percents so 
qualified. These publishers are compared with all other responding faculty in 
Minnesota's private and public four-year institutions, with differences which 
reach at least the .05 level of significance reported in the following discussion. : 

Personal and Family Backgrounds of Academic Publishers 

1. Publishers more often were or had been married (87 percent) and 
had children (84 vs 64 percent). 

2. Predominantly they were males (93 vs 71 percent) and significantly 
older (43.7 vs 40.7 years). 

3. Fewer of them had been born in Minnesota (20 vs 36 percent) but 
more in the Northeast (16 vs 8 percent). 

4. Family backgrounds were' remarkably similar, whether judged by ) 
number of years of schooling of the mother or father, or ther 
mother's occupation. More of the publishers' fathers, however, had 
been college professors (7 vs 3 percent). 

Choice of and Preparation for a College Career 

1. .At: the receipt of, their B. A., publishers, were more interested 'in:. 
■ pursuing the physical and biological sciences in business or industry, 



rather than higher education (24 vs 1 1 percent), and were less often 
attracted to public school teaching. 

2. The publishers' primary financial support, as that of others at the 
undergraduate level, came from parents, G. I. benefits, and off- 
campus iobs. At the graduate level man, received financial support 
from scholarships and (ellowships (50 vs 35 percent) or assistant- 
ships (52 vs 40 percent). 

3. The publishers attended private universities (18 vs 9 percent) and 
foreign institutions (10 vs 3 percent) in somewhaf greater propor- 
tions, and fewer had gone to state colleges (7 vs 15 percent) or 
private.liberal arts colleges (15 vs 31 percent). 

4. Publishers were also more likely to have received undergraduate 
honors (57'vs 43 percent). 

5. At the doctoral level, publishers tended to major in the physical/ 
biological sciences (34 vs 10 percent) or the social sciences (14vs8 
percent). 

6. Many more of the research-oriented faculty held the doctorate 
• (81 vs 36 percent), with these degrees granted more often by a 

university in the Northeast or Middle, States (21 vs 1 1 percent). 
. . 7. As with other college faculty, 80 percent of the publishers had had 
: ■ some CO I lege teachingexperience prior to full-time employment in 
their presentcollege. 

8. To a greater extent than the sample at large, publishers said they 
had been influenced in their choice of a career by an offer of a 
graduate; fellowship or assistantship (36 vs 25 percent) and by a 
desire to pursue research activities; (54 vs. 21, percent). Less often, 

' they had taken an unsought college teaching job (24 vs 37 percent). 

9. Publishers were more likely to have served during their earlier years 
in public and private universities than in private liberal arts or state 
colleges. ; r-^ 

.: 10. Research-oriented faculty had aiso, served more than three years 
longer on college and university faculties (11.1 vs 7.7 years) than 
faculty members in general. „ 

Present Position 

,. 1: Publishers tended . to be professors (39 vs 15 percent) or associate 
professors (30, vs 14 percent) and had been at their present institu- 
tion three years longer than,other;faculty:.(8 vs 5 years);They had, 
Mn greater proportion, chosen : these' institutions, because ^of the,., 
freedom and independence they offered (32 vs. ,10 percent)., 

'; ^i' , The, time \which: they allotted; to. various professional functions . 
differed from that of faculty at large. The proportion of their time 



spent on research (28 vs 7 percent) was quadruple that of others. 
This extra difference (21 percent) came almost oxclll^,': from 
teaching (46 vs 70 percent). 

There was no significant difference between publisbof s and other 
faculty in time spent on counseling, committee and administrative 
work, and off-campus service. 

4, Almost five times the proportion of publishers as non-publishers had 
received outside support for research: governmental agencies (50 vs 
11 percent), private foundations (22 vs 8), business or industry 

'Mil vs 1), and other sources (10 vs 3 percent). 

5. In the past year the publishers had consulted more with the federal 
government or its agencies (24 vs 6 percent), local or state govern- 
ments (22 vs 1 1 percent) and business or industry (21 vs 9 percent) 
than had their colleagues. But there were no significant differences 
in consultant services to elementary or secondary schools, colleges, 
or private social agencies. 

Appraisal of an Academic Career 

1. Publisher's chief satisfactions from an academic career tended to 
come less from colleagues and associates (15 vs 35 percent) than 
was the case with faculty at large. They found greater satisfaction in 
the opportunityifor research (29 vs 17 percent). Dissatisfactions of : 
the, two groups were similar. 

2, When asked how they might reapportion their professional time if 
given the opportunity, publishers preferred more time for research 
and writing (60 vs 49 percent). Many more of the publishers than 
other faculty said they would not change time, allocatiorTs (36 vs 17 
percent), 

2- ''^ ^^^'^^Jdes toward an academic career, publishers dJd noi^^^ ' 
: 85 percent indicated "satisfied" or "very satisfied" and,; like their 
colleagues,:B9 percenit s^ career, 
should they have an opportunity to re-make their vocational choice, 

4. Research-oriented faculty did ;^ot differ from their colleagues in 
attitudes toward collective bargaining. 

5, When:queried about ways in which new faculty could be attracted 
or qualified, faculty retained, publishers offered more suggestions 
''egarding research assistance (15 vs 8 percent) and more adequate 
facilities (21 vs 8 percent). 

Academic publishers tended to be senior faculty and in rather larger pro- 
portion in the physical/biological or;social sciences. As compared with others, 
more were educated in Northeastern private universities or foreign institutions , 
and received a greater proporti6n of scholarships, fellowships, and assistant- ' 
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ships during graduate study. They were frequently attracted to a career in 
higher education because of research opportunities and they came to their 
present institution - usually the University of Minnesota -- because it pro- 
vided more opportunities to pursue this interest. Satisfactions, dissatisfactions, 
and general attitudes toward an academic career were quite similar to those of 
their colleagues; although publishers drew less satisfaction from colleagues 
and associates and more from engaging in research. Apparently publishers are 
not a different breed, but they are yri academic subspecies who have had a 
long-term interest in research and have sought institutional affiliations where 
time, funds, and facilities are available to pursue this bent. 



